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Introduction 



I invited some oftlie authors represented in this book on tlie basis of their 
published work in eritieisni: George Gealiigan. Tom Anderson. Hermine 
Feinstein. Karen Hamblen. Riehard Ciganko. and .Sun- Young Lee. I invited 
others because of their particular interests that relate to eritieisni; Sally Hagaman 
for aesthetics; Herb Perr for non-competitive art making; Hli/abeth Garber. 
Kristin Congdon. and Rene Sandell for feminism and art made by women; 
Rogena Degge for television; 1-inda Ettinger tor arehiteeture; Doug Blandy tor 
environmental eoneerns; Lorrie Blair for Appalachian culture; William Harris for 
African-American art; Carole and Robert Arnold, and Sydney Walker for iheir 
knowledge of contemporary art; and Cynthia Taylor and Amy Snider tor their 
success in combining criticism with studio activities. 

I encouraged the authors, most of whom are college professors, to team with 
classroom teachers, and several have. The authors have field-tested the lessons 
in classrooms and ha\ e found that they work. 

1 would like to take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to several 
colleagues whose work on this book has been immeausurable; Dan Shellenbarger. 
for his design and layout, and l-inda Hines. Gil Clark, and Vickie Schlene. tor 
their in-depth copyediting. 

The book embraces a broad range of topics including popular art. the built 
and natural environmental, multicultural concerns, formalist and political con- 
temporary museum art. and rcweals the overlapping in practice ot aesthetics, art 
history, art criticism, and making art. 

Most of the lessons stress contemporary artifacts, although some deal with 
deceased artists and works that are modern rather than contemporary. The 
premise is that critics generally deal with the new and historians with the old. 
There are some gaps in the collection ot which 1 am aware. You may tind other 
gaps of which 1 am not yet aware. 

These lessons generally follow a similar format. Most of them suggest an 
age group, but please, in your own applications, do not be limited by those 
suggestions. All of these lessons can be used with people older than the target 
group and most can be simplified for younger people. Several authors suggest 
variations and extensions for the lessons, often including studio acti\ ities. 

This antliology is meant to be practical, based on sound theory and know 1- 
edge of art. to help teachers teach children to engage art in tlioughtful and 
interesting ways. You are encouraged to tell us your experiences with the 
lessons and the collection of lessons — revisions and additions are alw ays pos- 
sible. 

Terry Barrett 

The Ohio State University 
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About ERIC 



HRIC. the HducatitMUtl Resiuirecs liironiiali(Mi Center, is a nationwide network of l(i elearinii- 
luHises. Kaeh elearingluuise aequires eurreni ediieation materials in its subjeet field, Offerinj: 
seiwiees to ediieators throughout the country, HRIC provides ready aeeess to eduealional doeu- 
ments through its informatiiMi storage and retrieval s\stem. Among these materials are eurrieu- 
lum guides, teaching units, bibliographies, articles, and research reports. Document intoriiiation 
is announced in Resourc es in Ediu tUion {RU\), and journal articles are announeed in Current 
Index to Journals in Educatiem tCUE}. 

riie clearinghouses also offer a variety of services and products. Clearinghouses ( I ) answer 
questions about their subjects and HRIC: (2) conduct computer searches of the HRIC database; (3) 
develop news bulletins, bibliographies, and other free or inexpensive materials: (4) publish 
monographs that diseuss literature on important topics: (5) publish handbooks of materials for use 
in the classroom: and (6) dev elop materials to help you use HRIC. New services and produets are 
added c(Mitinuallv as needs grow and ehange. 

About the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science Education (ERIC/ChESS) 

The HRIC Clearinghouse for Social Suidies/Social Science Hducation (HRlC/ChHSS) is one of 
the I6 subjeet speciality clearinghouses in the HRIC system. HRIC/ChHSS monitors issues about 
the teaching and learning of history, geographv. civics, economies, and political seienee. as 
typically taught in the K-12 curriculum. HRIC/ChHSS covers other ttipies. such as law-related 
educatitm. art edueatii^i. and music education. 

H.RKVChHSS offers a varietv (d prinlucts and services to meet information needs. Call toll free. 
S()()/26b-.^S15. for further iiddrmation. 



About ERICiART 



liRIC':.\RT is the Adjunct Clearinghouse for Art Hducation associated with HRIC/ChHSS at 
Indiana University. BkHMiiingtiui. Indiana, riie Adjunct nearinghouse has been established with 
major support from The Getter ('enter for Hklucation in the Arts and additional support from 
HRIC (Hducaticmal Resources Information Center). HRKVC'liHSS. and the National Hndowmenl 
for the Arts. Service, development, and research activ ities of HRIC': ART are directed to elemen- 
tarv and secondary art teachers and specialists, curriculum specialists, researchers, teacher 
educators, and educational poliev makers. Parents and others concerned vv ith art education in 
school are also likely ic^ be interested in the activ ities and publications of HRI(':AR'r. the Adjunct 
Clearinghouse for Art ITlucation. 
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Recommended for Grades K-12 



Creating a Climate for Art Talk ■ 

Sandra Kay Mims 

Learning Unlimited-Ecole Francaise, Columbus, Ohio 



Overview of the iesson 

rt teachers today are challenged by a multiplicity of theoretical 
orientations and methodologies, most of which call for increasing 
attention to art criticism, inquiry, and dialogue activities in the 
classroom. Whether one is dealing with aesthetic issues or 
presenting aspects of art history, a goal shared by most art teachers 
is that of increasing students' understanding and appreciation of 
art. 

As experienced teachers are quick to point out, the loftiest 
ideals can wither in the face of harsh reality and reality today is that 
implementing significant and effective talk in classrooms can be a 
I daunting task. The climate for teaching must always be adjusted 
if dialogue is a new element in the art curriculum. Sometimes, the 
climate of the entire school and the community it serves must be 
modified. 




As one who has wcalhcrcd those changing 
conditions and renected with other experi- 
enced teachers about the process, I have 
observed that there are four related areas that 
usually demand attention before effective ail 
talk can commence and succeed in K- 1 2 
settings. These are: 

• Achieving agreement about the 

desirability of change. 

Acquiring resources necessary to 

accomplish ^ho Job. 

• Motivating students to be cooperative 

learners. 

• Initiating and sustaining classroom 

dialogue. 

Administrators and parents 

Mans art teachers who ha\e attempted to 
incorporate criticism, history, and aesthetics 
into their programs say they feel discouraged 
by principals who seem to emphasi/.e the 
production of studio works that can decorate 
school hallways. If this is the case, art 
teachers might do well to liy to understand 
and empatlii/e with administrators who, with 
accountability continuing to be an important 
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issue, naturally w'ant to sliow off their art 
programs to best advantage to parents, 
administrators, and their owm superiors. Site 
administrators may assume that the only way 
to do this is by displaying examples of studeiv 
draw ings, paintings, prints, etc., in corridors 
and common areas. 

Yet criticism, history, and aesthetics 
lessons can also result in outstanding prod- 
ucts. For example, colorful and informative 
student-designed posters about artists, stu- 
dents' w'ritten interpretations posted next to 
large reproductions, and bulletin boards 
I'eaturing current events and issues in the art 
world can also highlight school art programs. 
They also serve to enlighten and impiess 
others as to how w'ell-roimded and compre- 
hensive art programs are. What administra- 
tors want to see is evidence that learning is 
taking place. Most likely, they'll be proud to 
point out innovati\e and off-the-beaten-path 
learning experiences pro\ided for their 
students. 

Parents also need to be re-educated about 
the school art curriculum. If they experienced 
art at all when they were in school, mos? 




likely ii vvas in ihe studio mold, Their expec- 
tations probably rellect this. They may 
become ardent supporters of a balanced art 
curriculum if they see evidence of their 
child's progress in ail areas of art, v\hether it 
be a drawing, a written critique, or simply an 
announcement at the dinner table by an 
enthusiastic child who says he or she is 
learning about Picasso's pictures in art class, 

I'll never forget the parent who stopped 
by the art room after spring \ acation one \ear 
and described how her seven-year-old had 
insisted the family visit the National Gallery 
of Art during their visit to Washington D,C, 

She was amazed and delighted as her son 
e.xcitedly identified the paintings, artists, and 
styles he remembered from art class, and 
served as a young but quite knowledgeable 
tour guide for the rest of the family. 

Assembling resources 

Some art teachers are hampered in their 
efforts to implement critical and appreciative 
activities simply because they lack the teach- 
ing resources required. With pinched school 
budgets and pressure to exhibit lots of student 
work, it may seem as if their only alternative 
is to continue to allocate limited funds to 
studio materials. Yet, with a little determina- 
tion, it is possible to assemble a very ser\ ice- 
able collection of reproductions and teaching 
materials on even a limited budget. 

The following tips come from resourceful 
teachers v\ ho were able to get what they 
needed despite financial restrictions: 

• In late December, post a sign on the 
school bulletin board and run a notice in the 
parent newsletter asking parents to save their 
outdated art calendars for use in art-apprecia- 
tion lessons, 1'hese reproductions can be cut 
apart and laminated for years of use, Hven if 
only three parents out of hundreds respond, 
that's M) reproductions! These have the 
added advantage of being small enough for 
each student to use at his or her desk, yet large 
enough to reveal detail. 

• Watch for education periodicals that 
contain clip-oul color reproductions in every 



issue, such as Arts & .Activities, Issues of 
Smithsonian, frequently donated to schools 
because parents can't bear to throw them 
away, almost always contain at least one fine 
arts article with one or more color reprodue- 
tir)iis, 

• Talk with the school librarian — he or 
she may help in your quest. Most school 
librarians are eager to add books to their 
et)llections that will enrich what is being 
taught in classrooms. Recently, a number of 
children's books and \ ideos have come on the 
market that can excite young people about art, 
artists, and art criticism. Particularly appeal- 
ing to all age levels is Mike Venezia's series. 
Getting to Know the WorUKs Greatest Artists 
(Children's Press), which not only contains 
good color reproductions and delightful 
cartoons, but is also very inexpensive, 

• Ask the Parent-Teacher organization at 
your sehool to fund some enrichment materi- 
als for the scluml's art program, vSurveys 
indicate that most adults think there should be 
more arts emphasis in the schools. Your PTO 
may be willing to allocate a portion of the 
proceeds from fund-raisers toward this goal, 

• Your local art museum's curator of 
education ma\ be able to provide you with 
posters and catalogs. Many museums open 
their libraries to teachers, and slides and 
videos may be available for loan or puichase. 

• Most larger libraries are gold mines of 
art resources if you only ask. Not only do 
they ha\ e high-quality art books, many 
librarians will pull a ‘'teacher collection" for 
you if you request a specific topic. Their 
“picture file" is another good resource. They 
may also circulate large, framed reproduc- 
tions. art videos, and periodicals, all of which 
can supplement your own teaching materials, 

• In the past, it has been difficult to 
acquire reproductions representing the art of 
women and non-Western cultures. 1'his 
situation has been brought to the attention of 
companies that supply reproductions and 
these types of materials are becoming more 
widely available. 
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Generating interest and enthusiasm 

W hile oriiiinal arivvorks i\\ museums and 
ualliM'ies are ideal Tim* eritieism activities, most 
teachers are limited in the luimher of possible 
Held trips. Thus. ihe\ must rel' on slides and 
reproduetiiMis. Hiuh-qualitx color reproduc- 
tions. such as those published b\ Shorewood. 
the New York Chaphic Socielx. ('r\stal 
Productions. Art Image Publications. Modern 
Learning Press, and others, are large, portable, 
and practical lor art rinun use. Moreover, 
iliev don't necessitate setting up and pulling 
a\\a\ audio-visual equipment. 

In the author's e.xperience w iih hundreds 
orvoimg people, however, no printed repro- 
duction has tiuiie the impact as a slide pro- 
jected onto a large screen in a darkened room. 
I've heard *'()h bo\. slidc.s I" countless times 
as sitidents walk in to see the projector set up 
in the classroom. When asked vvh\ the\ seem 
to preter slides t)ver primed re product itMis. 1 
should have aniieipatcd the answer: ‘Because 
it's kinda like being at the nun ies or vv alching 
'rV!" Because thev areobviousK so aiiraeied 
to this apprtiaeh. it is an elTeciive wav to gel 
them initiallv inuilved in art talk, 

Kvle. a nine-\ear-tdd, explained it this 
wav . "Well, vv ilh reproductions \ou see all 
around the art room when vtni come in. but 
with slides \a)ti reallv lo(fk — sorla like the 
dilTerence between hearing and lisiening.” 

A teacher w ho attempts to introduce art 
• history and criticism may encounter some 
resistance to non-sttidio activities from verv 
voting students because their concept of "art 
class" ma\ come from parents and classroom 
'.eachers vv ho equate art w ith art making. 
scholaiiv rationale won't cut it with these 
kitls: fretitienlK . an exciting ''litle slunv will. 
I’nidrtunatelv . slides have drawbacks; thev 
can he heal-tiamaged bv King projection aiul 
the low lighting mav hamper discussions. 

As students become more comfortable 
with the language of art aiul build their 
descriptive aiul interpretive sfills, thev can 
stistain longer periods t>f critical diaK>gue. .\t 
this point it becomes more practical to use 
print reproduelions. Avarietv can be shown 
on art room dis|ilav boaixls. so that dilTereni 
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images are simulianeoiislv available for 

V arious classes, age groups, skill levels, and 
preferences. 

In selecting artworks for critical activities, 
keep in mind the interests and backgrounds of 

V arious groujis, l*or example, kindergartners 
andearlv elemeniarv students are iisuallv 
captivated bv animals. Terrv Barrett (1W2) 
has found Picasso's ('af and Lohsua' to be an 
effective calalv si for dialogue. Other pvissi- 
bilities aiv Hick's Pcacaihlc A7//gdo//K 
Rousseau's SiirpriM\\ and Fran/ Marc's Bhu 
Horses, ail of which appeal \o voting v ievvers. 
Animal motifs are found in the art of everv 
culture, in objects as diverse as African 
textiles. Australian bark paintings. Southwest 
Indian pottery, and American folk art weather 
vanes. 

Older elementarv and middle-school 
students are attracted to Surrealist and fantasy 
works, such as those bv Dali. Magritte, and 
Bosch, and the tessellations of M. C, H seller. 
As students learn more advanced studio 
techniques and progress in their own art- 
making skills, thev will be fascinated by 
works that appear to have required great 
technical skill to produce, sueh as trompe 
I'oeil paintings of William Harnett, the 
lifelike sculptures oi' Duane Hanson, and the 
super-realistic paintings of .Audrev Flack. 

•Some art teachers and museum doeenis 
dovvnplav the monetarv value of artworks, 
preferring to call them “priceless." 7 el. huge 
sums o\‘ monev . such as the tens of millions of 
dollars paid for paintings at auction in the 
F)S()s. pique the interest of viewers tif anv 
age. and can serve as contextual information 
when intro(.lucing the works bv \'an Ciogh. 
Picasso. Reiuhr. or Pontm ino. As one older 
student wrote. "Anv work that can command 
millions of dollars must rate a closer look! ' 

It is templing to dismiss \ inccnt Van 
(logh's Siiirry .\7g///. Michelangelo’s I hi v id, 
Ciranl Wood's Ann rii an and other 

lime-honored works as unsuitable for erili- 
cism because thev are so well known, confin- 
ing critical activities to less familiar, contem- 
poraiv . or abstract works. Nevertheless, these 
works are new to a voungster who luis never 
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enauintoivtl iheni, and who iiiiglil he airioiis 
as to win lhc\ ha\c allraeled \icucrs and 
siinuilalcd disaissimis tor \cars. 

In the hall\\a\ outside iin an room liangs 
a large, framed reproJiietion o\ M(>nti I /s^/, an 
imsolieiied gift to the selnnd that someiMie had 
deeided belonged mitside ni\ tioor. years 
I paid it no mind. One d;i> during my plan- 
ning period, with the elassroom door ajar. 1 
overheard a group of four or five ehildren 
speeulating: “What was she ihinking 
about?. ..What was she looking at?. ..Where 
was she?.. .Who was she?. ..How old was she?“ 
Their questions taught me a lesson. 

Facilitating dialogue 

Critieal thinking skills ean host be devel- 
oped b> ereating an einironment eondueive to 
full partieipation by the group in whieh 
everyone works together to seek answ ers. 

This may involve rearranging the elassroom 
in such a way that everyone has equal sta- 
tus — siieh as a eirele or semi-eirele that 
ineludes the teaeher. When looking at an 
individual artvvtirk, it mav be best to move 
furniture t)ut of the way eompleielv and have 
everym eomfortable on the floor where thev 
have a relatively unobsirueled view of the 
work. 

The inquiry model of teaching and 
learning, eharaeteri/ed bv probing questions, 
group discussions, consideration of multiple 
viewpoints and tolerance of opposing ideas, is 
advocated bv Matthew Lipman. Director of 
the Institute for the .‘\dvaneemenl of Philoso- 
phy for (‘hildreii. as the most effective in 
achiev ing vvliat he calls a “communitv of 
inquiry.'* The teaeher must be willing to 
accept what Louis Lankford described as 
“planned uneertainlv.*' in which questions. 
[)roblems. and issues are introduced in order 
\o pronuue inquirv without alvvavs having 
predetermined answers or conclusions. 

C'lassroom diah^gue has many advantages 
over lectures. It encourages students to be 
active rather than passive learners. It enables 
multiple perceptions to be brought into plav . 

It ensures that language will be at appropriate 



levels and promotes cooperation and team- 
work in finding answers to problems. 

I'he teacher, too. should approach a topic 
as a learner rather than an authoritv figure. 
Autoniatiealiv assuming the role o\' art e.xpert 
mav cause students to hold back responses for 
fear of giving “wrong" answers or naive 
interpretations. Obviouslv. it will still be 
necessarv to iiuiintain order and ask carefully 
worded questions, but this does mu preclude 
the teacher's ability to also grow from the 
e.xpericnce, just as the students w ill, f'or 
example, compare these two different ap- 
prv)aches to a class critic|ue: 

♦ Teacher A: "I'oddy we're to 

(inalyze a paintini* done in I9J4 hy 
Geori^e Gros: called Punishment. Can 
anyone tell me what it\s about?" This 
question implies that the teacher is 
already knowledgeable about the work 
and holds the key lo its meaning. 

♦ Teacher B: ‘7 hr selected several inter- 

esting paintings to look at today, ini 
curious about what yott think about 
them, hccatise frankly. I find them a hit 
puzzlini^ myself Wtmid you like to 
choose the one \ir will concentrate on '.^" 

1 his approach implies that the teacher is 
a learner too, and values students' 
opinions: it also allow s students to have 
some input into the content of the lesson. 
As the discussion progresses, students 
themselves may become curious about 
contextual information related to the 
creation and meaning of the work of art. 
Stimulating class discussions and lively 
partieipation don't just happen — a teacher 
must be a facilitator with good listening and 
questioning skills. Otherwise, students* 
attention spans will be brief. A few sugges- 
tions- 

♦ Ask open-ended tiuestioiis to stimulate 

student responses. 

♦ Ask students to back up iheir interpreta- 

tions with at least two reasons. Say 
things like “W'hv do you thiitk so?" or 
“Show us." 
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• Solicit altcrnali\ c view points w hen 

someone states an opinion. 

• Make it clear that student participaticni is 

crucial to this particular learniine experi- 
ence. 

• Oiler positi\e reiiiroreemeni to students 

\\hene\er possible. 

• Quote interesting ideas and questions 

generated b\ the discussion, and post 
them b\ the artwork lor other classes to 
ponder, 

.Making art talk an integral part of the 
curriculum requires identirication and support 
of appropriate goals, kmnvledge ol“ curricular 
content, acquisition ol“neeessar\ resources, 
skills of dialogic inquirx. and sensitivity to 
the needs and interests of students, parents, 
and administrators. Creating a climate for art 
talk is not always eas\. but the enthusiasm for 
learning that can result makes the effort 
exceedingly worthw hile. 
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Recommended for Grades 7 9 



A Potpourri of Questions for Criticizing m 

Realistic Paintings 

Karen A. Hamblen 

Louisiana State University 



Overview of the lesson 

■■he following lesson deals with art criticism of a painting with 
observable subject matter. Because realism in art takes various 
forms — ranging from trompe d'oiel to surrealism to some aspects 
of abstraction — this lesson does not specify any one particular 
realistic painting, but indicates types of questions that have appli- 
cation to realistic painting in general. It is anticipated that teachers 
will adapt, elaborate upon, and adjust the questions according to 
^—specifics of a given ‘‘realistic” painting and in relationship to 
students' abilities and interests. 



Students are expected to: 

• engage in processe.s of description. 

analysis, speculation, and evaluation as 
these relate to art interpretation, 

• examine relationships among art subject, 

style, context, function, meaning, and 
mood. 

• examine how descriptions, analyses, and 

speculations about paintings relate to 
interpretations and evaluations. 

• pose art questions of themselves, class- 

mates, and the teacher and elaborate 
upon and extend responses to questions. 

• respond to and jx)se art questions that tap 

different cognitive levels and that 
provide different ways of knowing an art 
object. 

• understand that art can be experienced and 

understood in different ways, forex- 
ample, as perceptual objects: as oi*ga- 
ni/ed compositions: as conveyors of 
meaning, mood, and funetion: and as 
objects that elicit reactions, ideas, and 
judgments. 

Background information 

The first ciuestions in this lesson elicit 
initial responses, and then t|uestions are 
organized according to cognitive levels of 
response and learning, in the categories of: 
factual, analytical, .speculative, and evalua- 



tive. These categories constitute Hamblen's 
taxonomy of a questioning strategy for art 
criticism. Hamblen's taxonomy is adapted 
from the art criticism format presented by 
Feldman (1981 ), consisting of description, 
analysis, interpretation, and judgment and 
from levels of learning presented in Bloom's 
taxonomy consisting of knowledge, compre- 
hension, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation (Bloom, Engelhart, Furst, Hill, & 
Krathvvohl, 1956). Feldman ( 1981 ) and 
Bloom et al. ( 1956), however, did not specify 
a teaching methodology whereby teachers 
could instructionally implement their catego- 
ries. In this lesson, an instructional (luestion- 
ing strategy is presented to implement a 
variation on Feldman's and Bloom's catego- 
ries. Initial response, factual, analytical, 
speculative, and evaluative categories are 
presented through questions and are designed 
to tap students' interests, to provide a muhi- 
focused under.standing of an art object, and to 
foster higher order thinking skills. 

According to numerous re.searchers. a 
ciuestioning strategy’*' — involving well- 
constructed questions of varying difficulty 
that incorporate higher order thinking — 
actively engages students and promotes the 
development of critical thinking skills 
(Hamblen, 1984a, 1984b). These are ques- 
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lions that go hoyoiut asking lor \cs-or-no 
responses, niemori/ed inromuilion. or short- 
answer lespoiises witluHil follow-up ov 
elaboraliini. Researchers ha\e found thai 
well-eonslrueted. higher order thinking 
(lueslioiis pixnide a nuilli-fociised examina- 
tion and an in-depth understanding of a given 
phenomemMi. such as an event, a concept, or 
an object. Based this research, the fidlovv- 
ing lesson consists of questions that range 
from requests for personal reactions to 
descriptive infornialimi to questions dealing 
with the higher order thinking skills of 
analysis, speculatitui. and evaluation, Also. 
quesliiUis are asked that deal vv ilh the object 
per se: the soeiohistorical contexts in which 
the object was created and in which it is now 
being studied: the intent and selections of the 
artist: viewers’ responses and interpretations: 
and interpreted functions, meanings, or moods 
of the painting. I'he questions presented in 
this lesstui can. with modifications, also apply 
to other art slv les, besides realism, as well as 
to other art forms, besides paintings. 

/\fler asking factual c[ueslions in order to 
establish the “visual inventory” of the paint- 
ing. teachers might then ask a series of related 
questions from each of the categories. It is 
not recommended that teachers ask a bUick of 
analytical questions and then a block of 
speculative questions and so on. Rather, 
teachers sluuild prepare quesiituis that focus 
on and highlight particular themes or itipics. 
Fa)r example, the questions presented beUnv 
deal vvilh meaning, funclitui. mood, formal 
elements, realism, the artist’s purposes, 
inleiuled audiences and the setting, and vvilh 
students’ responses, perceptions, aiul art 
experiences. 

Beginning the lesson 

The formal and questions indicated lor 
this lesson slvnild not be cemsidered defini- 
tive. I-or purpe^ses of elaritv and breviiv . the 
lollovving questions are presented as possibili- 
ties (a potpourri of c|uestion options) being 
presented by the teacher. Word dunces will 
varv with the conversational tone of an 
ongoing dialogue strategv . W ith practiee. the 



goal is for a teacher-questioning strategv to 
become a diaU^gue o\' student-teacher ques- 
tions wherebv students compose their tnvn 
questions, pose questions ol each other and 
the teacher, and reflect upon both the types of 
c|uestions asked and how (|uesiioiis can open 
or close avenues of meaning and interpreta- 
tion. In i^her words, in a dialogue question- 
ing strategv. students become creattu’s of 
meaning and are actively engaged in the 
processes and focus of instruction. 

1. Initial Response Questions 

Ask Students for their initial, peisonal 
responses to the painting. Note their initial 
responses for later examination as to how 
these responses relate, or do not relate, to the 
students’ subsequent interpretations and 
ev alualioiis. 

What is your reaction to this painting? 
lixplain. 

W'hal do you notice first? W'hy? 

Wow does this painting make you feel? 
What creates that effect? 

Does this painting make you comfortable, 
uncomfortable, at ease, curious? W’h\ ? 

Does this painting relate (or mU relate) to 
your experiences and voiir life? W'hv ta vvliy 
not? 

2. Factual Questions 

Ask students to describe and discuss what 
they see. This is the category wherein i’aclual 
tjuesiions are asked. These are who, vv hat. 
vv here, when, list, ticscribe, name. UK*ale types 
of questions. 'I’lie purpose of the factual 
caiegorv is to have siiidenls lake a v isual 
inventory for an in-depth and C(Micenlraled 
perceptual experience of the iniinling. 

l-ncourage students to develop an elabo- 
rated vocabularv of art-related lermiiudogv as 
well as of rieh descriptions of their percep- 
tions and anaivses. laicourage students to 
elaborate on their ovv n and other students* 
responses: Ihnv many wavs ean a color be 
described? How many different words 
deseribe a particular aspect of the painting? 

o.. ( ... ■ 
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Most ot thc rollowing quoslii^ns deal with 
inrormalion intrinsic \o the ait (object and 
peivoptiKilly a\ailablo. Questions labeled 
(Afrinsic deal with inibrmation about an 
object that is available from outside sources, 
such as written materials or discussions with 
artists and other populatiiMis that ha\e inl'or- 
mation about the painting. 

What is the subject matter? 

Describe the subject matter. 

Is there primary subject matter and second- 
ary subject matter? Hxplain. 

What colors (or lines, shapes, textures) are 
present? 

Describe where these colors (or lines, 
shapes, textures) are located. 

What si/e is the painting? 

When and where was it painted? (I:\trinsic) 

Who painted this? (Hxtrinsic) 

Describe the setting in which this painting is 
now located. 

Describe the settings in which this painting 
luwebeen located. (Extrinsic) 

Describe the audience and appreciators of 
this painting. (Extrinsic) 

3. Analytical Questions 

For the category of analytical questions, 
ask students to find relationships and similai i- 
ties. cite differences and propose reasons for 
them, and suggest and explain possible 
meanings. Analytical questions may ask 
students to reach a conclusion, or they may 
ask students to analyze evidence that supports 
a particular conclusion. Anal\ tical qiiesticms 
allow students to explore why and how 
something has come about in a particular wa\. 
and the meaning oi‘ result. 1‘hese (luesti(M^^ 
ask why. how . relate, eontrast. and in what 
way. Questions in this categorv slunild build 
on and expand factual inlbrmaticm gained 
through the previous eategory oi questions. 

What do \ou think is the main meaning, 
function, or mood of this painting? What 
aspects of this painting support yom 



statement? Win do \ou think the artist 
selected this subject mattei '.^ 

W'hat effect do the coUms (or lines, shapes, 
textures) repeated thnuighout tlie paint- 
ing have on the meaning'.^ 

How does the current setting of this |)ainting 
relate to its meaning, function, or mood? 

Win is this considered a realistic painting? 

Are there aspects of this painting that are 
not realistic'.^ If so. what are they? 

Is the si/e of this painting significant'.^ If so. 
vv hy ov in what way? If not. why not? 

Who do you think would like this painting? 
Win'.’ 

Who do you think would not like this 
painting? Why not'.^ 

4. Speculative Questions 

Speculative questions ask students to 
imagine other possibilities. These are ques- 
tions that ask what if. imagine different 
results, what would be the result if. how 
could, and how might. Speculative questions 
ask students to explore the converse of ‘'what 
is" in order to better understand the painting 
as it is now presented. This category deals 
with the proposal of alternatives and involves 
hypothesizing, imagining, and transposing. 
The teacher should ask speculative questions 
that examine meanings, functions, and moods 
discussed in earlier questions. 

What would be the result if portions 

(specify) of this painting were deleted'.’ 

W’hat would be the result if portions 
(specify) were mcned (specifv where) 
within this painting? 

What would be the results if this painting 
had been done in coloi’ (or line, texture, 
shape) opposites'.’ Henv would these 
tipposites change the painting's mean- 
ings. 1‘unctions. ov iiiockIs'.’ 

Imagine that a different artist (specifv ) had 
painted this. What would bedilferent? 
What might he the same? 
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Hm\- might llio meanings, fimclions, or 
moods of this painting change ii‘ it were 
placed in another en\ ironn'ient (spccil\ ) / 

How could this painting be made more 
serious, humorous. sear\. peaccrii! ’ 

Imagine that \oii could nune the subject 
matter of this painting to aiuuhei' histori- 
cal time (specilN ) or another place 
t specif) ). Woukl the subject maltei- “llT' 
in that time or that place’.^ \\’h\ or wh\ 
not'.’ 

How might the audience change if the 
subject matter were dilferent (specif) )? 

Hinv could you make this painting less 
realistic? 

How could )ou make this painting more 
realistic? 

What aspects of this painting could be 
changed without changing its meanings, 
functions, or moods? 

What aspects could not be changed without 
drastically changing its meanings, 
junctions, or moods? 

5. Kvaliuative Questions 

Iwaluativc questions ask students to make 
judgments about the value and signil'icaiice of 
a painting based on selected and speciiled 
criteria. In tliis category, ask students to 
judge, evaluate, and decide. lh*ge them to 
notice how criteria the) choose lor evaluation 
inlluence their judgments and that reasons 
given for their choices vary with assumptimis 
that they have as tt> the meanings, functions, 
and moods of the painting.' livaluative 
questions build upcni ideas and information 
that have been discussed and developed in the 
prev ions categories. 

BaseiUni this painting's meanings, i'unc- 
tions. or moods, decide il this is an 
elTective painting. 

.ludge the value of Miis painting based on its 
subject matter, color, mood (specif) ), 

Does this painting have value in )our life/ 
If so. in what vva)s? If not. win not? 

Is this a good example ol lhis t)pe (specif) ) 
of realism? Win or win not'.^ 



Do you believe that the artist achieved his 
or her goals? Win or why not? 

What significance might this painting have 
in the lile work ol'the artist? (Hxtriiisie) 
.ludge the value of this painting based on its 
intended audieiicv. (Kxtrinsic) 

Judge the v alue of this painting based on its 
relationship to its euirent setting. 

Do v(Hi think this painting has significance 
in terms of the histor) of art? Hxplain. 

( lAtriinie ) 

Do )ou believe this painting has an impact 
on its audience (speeil'y type of impact, 
type of audience)? Explain. 

Concluding the lesson 

Ask students to compare their interpreta- 
tions and judgments to their original re- 
sponses to a painting. Ask them to identity 
ways their ideas and responses to the painting 
have changed and ways these have stayed the 
same. 

Ask students to identify ways (themes, 
topics, artists, etc.) the painting was dis- 
cussed. Ask them to indicate their prefer- 
ences and to identify the most interesting 
topic (coiUent. artist, audience) of discussion. 
Ask students to compare and contrast this art 
criticism discussion with previous discussions 
of other ai t forms and art of other styles. 

livaluate the students* learning on the 
basis ol*: 

• the qualit) ot‘ their responses to specii'ic 

questions. 

• their ability to elaborate upon the re- 

sponses of others. 

• their ability to form logical relationships 

among their descriptions, analyses, and 
interpretations. 

• their abilit) to set up appiopriate criteria 

for evaluation and [o relate criteria to 
evaluation. 

• their ability io ctuiipare and cH)ntrast their 

discussion of this realistic painting to 
other discussions of similar and dissimi- 
lar t)pes of art. 



Footnote 

questioning strategy directed by the 
teacher or a student-teacher dialogue involves: 
the readiness levels and experiential base of the 
students, the cognitive level of the questions 
asked, the way in which questions are framed 
(see Hamblen, 1984b), whether questions deal 
with qualities intrinsic to the work of art or 
information extrinsic to the perceptual object 
of art, and the type of content focused on in the 
question. It is the last factor of content that 
taps the range of interpretational possibilities, 
that is, interpretations in relationship to the 
audience, artist, formal qualities, 
sociohisiorical context, environmental context, 
and sc on. 
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Constructing Meaning: A Gaming Strategy m 

Richard A. Ciganko 

The Ohio State University at Lima 




Overview of the lesson 

T he aim of this lesson is to help youngsters develop first responses 
to an art object as an initial step toward understanding complex 
meanings of a work of art. 1 will present an outline of a gaming 
strategy that has been particularly useful in stimulating those 
students reluctant to talk or write about art and who often assume 
■ithat whatever one says is relative and unverifiable. 



Students are expected to learn 

• u> perceive an art ohjeet ami relleet on its 

polcmial meaning. 

• to write a eomplele deelarali\e seiUenee 

based upon the pereeived and experi- 
eneed meaning. 

• that agreement among individuals about a 

work's meaning may be achieved to 
suggest that the v\ork's meaning ma\ he 
shared and is not solel\ a private and 
subjective account. 

•a work's meaning mav obtain stronger 
support at one level than another. 

Theoretical background 

This lesson can stand alone as an instruc- 
tional procedure, but mv recommendatimi is 
to use the lesson in coiijunctioii with tUher 
approaches. 'I'he educatimial value (d'aiiv 
procedure is limited by a varietv ol' anistraints 
and this gaming procedure i'* lu^ exceptimi. 1 
have discovered that teachers are most 
successlul who d(^ not take a legalistic ap- 
proach to this lesson, but are mindful of their 
teaching ccnitcxt and clearlv understand that 
tl»e lesson is recommended onlv as a guideline 
and not a performance contract. 'I he teacher 
and students should be imaginative and 
guided b> the process rather than constrained 
bv it. Although the [procedure will focus upon 
three levels (d' meaning, it is important to keej^ 
the procedure open and to encourage discus- 
sion and debate that mav lead students bevond 
levels of meaning emphasized in the lesson. 
This gaming procedure is intended ti^ initiate 
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tlie longer Journey for making art speak and is 
not an end in itself. As children learn to 
become open to their experiences with an 
artwork's possible meaning, and refine and 
explore their language skills in the service of 
art criticism, the lesson's structure will need 
to be modified. 

This lessiMi has been successfully tested 
with ten- and eleven-year-old students who 
were quite capable of being open to hav ing, 
exploring, and writing about an experience 
with an art object. It is my assumption that art 
criticism is rooted in openness to experience 
and is a language mediated action that helps 
bring experience to a conscious level that can 
be shared with others. Some problems 1 have 
encountered while working with this age 
group are their lack of critical focus, difficulty 
in writing a cohesive critical sentence, and 
reluctance to share their observations and 
thoughts regarding an artwork's meaning. It 
is these types of problems this lesson begins 
to address. In or'’ m* to proceed. b(Uh teacher 
and students neeo ' become familiar vv ith 
three distinct, related levels of meaning used 
as touchstones of experience. 

Stumbo ( T)70). in his phenomenological 
approach to art criticism, identified three 
levels of meaning: the b'ormal. the Ordinarv . 
and the Svmbolic. These levels can guide 
students in writing simple (M* complex state- 
ments of meaning regarding an experience 
w ith an artwork. They are useful in both 
initiating and furthering critical discourse. 
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The gaming strategy described here uses these 
levels of meaning. 

The Formal Level of Meaning: 

An art object may obtain meaning based 
uiHMi a variety of sensuous qualities a viewer 
perceives in an artwork. We can point to 
these qualities in isolation or as they relate to 
one another in an art object. One objective of 
art criticism instruction is to help students 
become sensitive to sensuous qualities and 
construct an adequate language to communi- 
cate their experience to others. For example, 
attending to an art object and stating that, *’A 
brown organic shape is present in the work" 
represents a simple statement acknowledging 
the Formal Level of Meaning the viewer has 
experienced. This is a straight forw ard aspect 
and other students can verify the claim by 
attending to the w ork and matching their 
experience with the critical statement. As 
statements become more complex and lan- 
guage reveals subtle experiences, disagree- 
ments among students may occur. When this 
happens, students need to return to the work 
and re-experience it. Verification of the 
critic's statement is achieved by obtaining 
agreement among subjective points of view. 
This verification process is respected at all 
levels of meaning. Although the initial 
objective is to help students attend to sensu- 
ous qualities available in an artwork and to 
make a verifiable statement, the goal is to 
move toward more complex and integrated 
statements such as: “The two intersecting 
lines are repeated three different times to 
form a triangular closure which presents a 
majortheme in the painting." 

The Ordinary Level of Meaning: 

An art object may also present meaning 
based upon its presentation of objects or 
e\ ents related to our ordinary, everyday 
\.orld. As we live our lives, we generally 
don't speak of the “brown organic shapes" 
perceptually available: there is no reason to 
do so. Rather, it is ordinary to exclaim that a 
deer (and not a brown organic shape) just 



crossed the path in front of us. In art, how- 
ever, the “brown organic shape" may indeed 
be experienced quite simply and importantly 
as just that. Stating that one perceives a deer 
in one's experience with an art object ac- 
knowledges another degree of meaning. It is 
important also to recognize that any given art 
object may oi‘ may not be experienced at the 
Ordinary Level of Meaning. Once it is 
experienced and a statement is made, verifica- 
tion can be achieved as described above. 

The Symbolic Level of Meaning: 

An art object may present meanings that 
are rooted in a specific culture. To reach an 
understanding of the symbolic le\ el, one 
needs to be familiar with how a given culture 
attributes meaning to the formal or ordinary 
Ie\ els. In Chagall's painting, / and the 
Village, one may experience two lines at The 
Formal Level as two intersecting lines, or at 
the Ordinary Level as a cross. These lines 
perceived as a cross may assume another set 
of meanings loaded w'ith the conventions of 
Christianity: death, suffering, new life, the 
sacrificial Iamb. If one is unfamiliar with the 
cross in the context of Christian religions, the 
viewer will miss its symbolic meaning. 
Looking at a Chinese scroll painting one 
might see a brown organic shape. One may 
also understand this shape at the ordinary 
level as a deer. Know'ing something about the 
Chinese culture would also contribute to 
seeing and experiencing the work at the 
symbolic level. The deer has a symbolic 
level of meaning as an image of everlasting 
life because, according to tradition, it is the 
one animal capable of finding the plant of 
immortality, the ling-chih. 

Beginning the lesson (,^-i,^ minutes) 

1 . Review' each level of meaning by 
showing any artworks the students have 
previously studied. I'\e used these 
examples: 

Formal l.evel: Orion .V/('by Vasarely. 

Ordinary Level: Pics, ih'cs. Pics by 
Thiebaud. 
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Symbolic Level: The Origin of 
Socialist Realism by Komar and 
Melamid, 

2. Show how each level of meaning ma\ nol 
be present in every work. 

3. Demonstrate w riting a complete declara 
tive statement. 

4. Demonstrate the importance of students 
relying on their experience for an 
artwork's meaning level rather than Just 
making something up. 

Developing the lesson (may be extended two 
days lor 45 to 60 minutes) 

1 . Display an art object or print where it 
can be .seen by all .students. 

2. Invite students to visually explore the 
work. 

3. Pass out colored 3" \ 5" index cards. 

Each meaning level is represented by a 
single color ( Formal = blue, Ordinars = 
green. Symbolic = pink). Each student 
receives one card of each color. Each 
student is also given an additional card 
of each color multiplied by the number 
of students participating in the lesson (if 
there are 24 students in the class, each 
receives 25 blue, green, and pink cards). 

4. Direct the students to w rite on one of the 
blue cards a complete declarative sen- 
tence regarding the Formal Level of 
Meaning they experience. If they do not 
experience this level of meaning they 
should not w rite on their card. 

5. When all students have completed their 
w ritten statements, ask them to read 
them aloud. At this point there may be 
discussion and debate regarding the 
adequacy of a statement. II the student is 
able to justify the statement and obtain 
agreement of the majority, mount the 
card to the right of the displayed artwork. 
If consensus cannot be achieved, then 
place the card to the let I ol the work. It 
the student has not w ritten a statement on 
the card, save it for future use. 



6. Each .statement card that is placed to the 
right side of the work is copied by each 
student on thv‘ corresponding color card 
they hold at their seat. If e\ ery student 
in a class of twenty-four writes and reads 
a Formal Level statement that receives 
consensual agreement, then each student 
will have twenty-tour blue cards with a 
different Formal Level Meaning sen- 
tence, Proceed through the Ordinary and 
Symbolic Levels in the same manner. 

7. The visual display of colored cards w ill 
show the strength of each meaning level 
and the degree of agreement the students 
achieved. 

8. Review each sentence and have each 
student write a paragraph of art criticism 
using sentences contained in their 
collected deck of sentence cards. 

Sample of lesson results 

The following are sentences eleven-year- 
olds have written on their level of meaning 
cards and one example of an art criticism 
paragraph. The students were pre\ iously 
taught to write a complete declarati\ e state- 
ment. They practiced on non-objective works 
so that thcN had to focus on an artwork's 
sensuous qualities. vStudents learned to use 
adjectives to achieve as clear an expression 
about their experience of an artwork as 
possible. In one lesson the children wrote 
adjectives approximating their experience of a 
red shape in a Rothko painting: “soft," 
“quiet." “misty," and “eerie," They did the 
same exercise with Vasarely and Gottlieb 
pieces and t'ound the same adjectives were not 
adequate even though a sitnilarly simple red 
shape was in each of the paintings. The 
exercises helped the students explore lan- 
guage to expand their ability to use words to 
differentiate a specific experience with an art 
object. Other works were selected to develop 
exercises related to the Ordinary and Sym- 
bolic Levels of Meaning. Follow ing these 
exercises, the gaming strategy described 
above was introduced over twi^ separate class 
periods. The art object displayed during the 
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lossiMi, ! anil the Villa\»(\ 191 1. b\ Marc 
Chagall. WAS i^ie sliidciils had not been 
inlmdiicod to prc\ ioiisly in aii\ tbniial art 
leaching cot text. 'Fhex unaniniousK agreed 
iip(m the tbhowing seniences individuals 
wrote: 

Formal Level Meaning Statements 

1. There is a very large circle almost in the 
middle of the picture. 

2. The chalky \s hile and curxed shape is 
next to the blood red triangle. 

The forest green color is like the leaves 
of a tree. 

4. The red triangle is spilling out of the 
gigantic and Huffy \s hile shape. 

5. There are lots of lin\ as well as big 
circles in the picture. 

6. The small oval is moving around the 
large eircle, 

7. Brightly colored triangles are all over the 
painting. 

Ordinary I.evel Meaning Statements 

1. There is a big Huffy animal in the 
painting that is looking right into the c\c 
of a man on the opposite side of the 
painting. 

2. A green man is shown staring into the 
eyes of an animal. 

3. The man is talking v\ iih the animal. 

4. The man is feeding the animal a branch 
with fruit. 

5. There is a necklace on the man w hich 
has a cross on it. 

6. If \ou look close you can see a cross tm 
the animars neck. 

7. The large aiiifiial is a lamb ov a sheep. 

8. A woman is milking a ctn\. 

9. 1'he electron orbits ilie neutron and its 
path is shown here. 

10. A planet is going around the sun. 

1 1 . A woman is dead and 1> ing in the sired. 

Symbolic Level of Meaning 

I . 'file lamb is a s\ mhol of ( iod. 



1‘hc students were then asked to write a 
complete paragraph pulling as many ot the 
agreed upon seniences in their statement as 
possible. 'riie\ were permitted to modify tlie 
slrucUire of a sentence if such a change would 
make sense orclarifx their paragraph. The\ 
could also use the sentences to the left of the 
work or add to the statement additional 
seniences w henexer doing so xxould help 
make sense of their experience. Below is one 
example of a paragraph by a ten-year-old 
using his c(dlection of statement cards: 

'I’his picture is more interesting than I first 
thought. Before it looked like a mess. But 
I see it different. 'I'here is a big Huffy 
animal in the painting that is looking right 
into the eye of a man. There is a forest 
green man staring into the eyes of the 
animal. They look like they are talking to 
each other. At least their mouths are open 
like they are talking. The man has a chalk 
w hile mouth. It makes him look dead. 
There is a red triangle that spills right out 
of the animars mouth. It is the color of 
blood. The animal is a lamb. Is he gix ing 
a transfusion to the man? The man is 
feeding a branch to the lamb. There is a 
cross on the man. d'here is a cross on the 
lamb. There is a cross t>n a church. I think 
this is a religious picture. The man is 
painted green. Win ? I think when things 
are green it means ihex are alive like 
leaves on trees. He is giving something 
alive to the lamb. Max be it is all he has 
got. 'Fhe woman inside the lamb's head is 
getting milk. HxcrxbiHlx is getting some- 
thing from someone else. It is like the big 
circle in the middle of the picture. The 
electron orbits the neulixm and is shown 
here going around and around. 'I'he lamb 
is giving blood to the dying man. The man 
is feeding the lamb, 'fhe lamb is thinking 
about feeding the dead xxoman King in the 
street. The lamb is a sxmbol of (Iod. 'I his 
is a serious picture. 
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This activity can be repeated with varia- 
tions once the children develop a procedural 
sense. For example, cards displayed to the leit 
of the work may become some of the most 
interesting and stimulating statements and 
students should be permitted to include them at 
some point in a criticism. Another variation 
would be to write only metaphoric statements 
related to each level of meaning. Variations 
regarding the complexity of a statement could 
gnjdually be explored. 

Concluding the lesson dO minutes) 

1 . Have each student read their completed 
art criticism paragraphs. 

2. Collect the criticism papers and either 
display them with the work or place them 
in an ingoing criticism folder. 

Evaluating ivhat the students have learned 

1 . Is each student able to differentiate the 
three levels of meaning? 

2. Is each student able to write a complete 
declarative sentence? 

3. Is each student able to justify the state- 
ment written on his or her card? 

4. Are participating students able to provide 
a reasoned argument to support or not 
support the inclusion of each statement? 

5. Is each student able to construct an art 
criticism statement based n the agreed 
upon sentences? 



Reference 

Stumbo. Hugh W. (1970). "Changes in 
meaning that follow- phenomenological analy- 
sis." Stitilics in Art Education. /2( 1 ). 50-60. 
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Recommended tof Grades 4-6 



Investigating Criteria for Judgments 

Sally Hagaman 

The Florida State University 

Polly Wolfe 

Lafayette Public Schools. Indiana 

Overview of the lesson 

T his lesson helps students explore the criteria they use in making 
judgments about art. The lesson uses portraits because examples of 
that genre are so commonplace and varied, but nearly any array of 
related art objects, artifacts, or natural objects would work (like 
sets of landscape paintings, k.'grrs, cars, flowers, or seashells). 
■ Students are asked to make judgments within a specific context, 
and then, more importantly, to investigate how such judgments are 
made, and what the implications of those processes are. 



Students are expected to learn 

Suidciii.s should develop greater aware- 
ness of the criteria they use in responding to 
and Judging visual objects, 1‘hev should 
better understand the nature of those criteria, 
including how criteria function in Judgnients 
made by individuals and groups, and how 
criteria are related to context. 

Beginning the lesson 

lixplain to the students that the\ will be 
looking at sonic portiaits and ask what a 
portrait is. As students generate responses, 
w rite ideas on the board and come up w ith a 
working definition of 'portrait.* Next, 
explain that the students are to choose the 
'‘Best Portrait" out of the group of images 
(some portraits are suggested below ). to be 
added to the school art collection. Intro- 
duce the task like this: "Ms. Mathilda 
Moonrock (or whatever name fits your 
school and students) has wiUed money to 
our school to buy a portrait. It doesn't have 
to be a portrait of anyone in particular, hut 
she wants it to be the best portrait that we 
can buy. Your Job is to decide which of 
these artworks is the best portrait and to tell 
us why you think so. because we have to 
tell Ms. Moonrock' s law vers win we 
decided to pick the one we want." 

H / / N V. I'. ^ / / \< 




Developing the lesson 

Divide students into small groups with 
instructions that each group, through collabo- 
rative discussion, should make a ehoiee from 
among the examples and determine the 
reasons behind tlieir Judgment (for example. 

**it looks more like a real person"). Allow 
sufficient time for students to examine the 
reproductions carefullv and discuss ideas 
within each group. Have each group report to 
the class, communicating the choice made, 
and tlie reasons win . Do not impose vour 
own ideas about whether reasons given for 
their choices are valid or Justified: Just list the 
reasons on the board. 

Continuing discussion should livus on the 
criteria students used in making Judgments. 
Some criteria mav be ciuite obvious and others 
may be embedded vv ithin students' reasons — 
as in the idea of realism or imitationalism as a 
criterion behind the reason, "It looks like a 
photograph." for example, I'be following 
points should not be taken as comprising a 
c(M*rect agenda ['ov this discussion, but thev do 
reflect the points often brought up during field 
testin'* of this lesson with upper elementary 
students. 

If thev name realism as a criterion, 
explore that concept. W hat makes one work 
more realistic than another.’ W hat does 
realism mean in a portrait, that it looks most 




like a pliolograpli. ilial it tells u'^- the nu^si 
about what a person is like, or iliids \altiahk\ 
or wliat? 

H they mention the level ol" the aitist's 
skill, explore what kinds of skills are apparent 
ill these images. How important is drav iiig 
abilitv? How do we deeide if an artist draws 
well? What other kinds of skill might he 
iieeessarv or important? Flow about use of 
eolor? Texture? Imagination? limotions'/ 

If the students eall the work interesting 
(or neat or eool). explore that idea: What 
makes something interesting to kids (and 
maybe not to adults)? Would Ms. Moonroek's 
lawyers be aiigrv if students ehose Paik's 
robot portraits just beeause kids would like to 
see them in their sehool? Should where a 
piece is to be show n affect whether it is good 
or not, and whether it shouid be chosen? 

Should the opinions of all the people who 
would see a w ork of art in a public place like 
a sehool be considered in making this kind of 
choice? If students were asked to choose one 
of these portraits for their own home, without 
having to give reasons to anyone else, how 
might they change their decisions? Such 
quest ions explore the role and importance of 
context, a situation with specific characteris- 
tics and requirements, in making judgments 
about art. 

Are the materials a |iortrait is made from 
iniportanr.^ What can Schapiro s collage of 
fabric and paint tell us about the person 
depicted? How about Paik's use of televi- 
sions. \ide(W. and assorted 'junk ? 

If a portrait is not chosen by an\ group. 
tr\ to discern the reasons why: Does a portrait 
have to show a face / ('an it be made of 
machine parts and still he a portrait'/ Is it too 
ugl\ / 

Concluding the lesson 

Discuss whether the students have 
ciianged their ideas about what a portrait is. 
.Are modifieations to the working definition of 



'portrait' necessarv ? What do they think are 
the most important things to consider when 
making a judgment like this one? W'hat . light 
be the important things to consider when 
making similar judgments about other kinds 
of art? 

Lesson closure should not come at the 
price of deriv ing singular answers to such 
questions. Do not ask the whole class to vote, 
for instance, on which is the "Best Portrait." 
Instead, close the lesson by asking students to 
name all the important things that were 
discussed, focusing, as much as possible, on 
the reasons (and criteria) used in making 
judgments ab('Ut art and its value. This 
closure could take place as a eontinuation of 
class discussion or could take w ritten form 
wherein each student writes what his or her 
answer to Ms. Moonrock's lawyers would be 
and win. The latter provides opportunities 
for those students less likely to speak out in 
class to express their ideas. Students also 
might make portraits, using the discussion to 
inform their decisions about whom to portray, 
as well as vv hat materials and processes to 
employ. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

I'he importance of a lesson like this one is 
to help students become more aware of 
criteria they use in making judgments about 
art. how those are aifeeted by context, and 
how they might change. It is meaningful to 
note student participation, in both small and 
large group discussions, as well as any written 
or visual responses, when trying to assess 
student learning. Have they attended to the 
issues at hand? Have they listened carefully, 
asked questions, prov ided suggestions, helped 
the discussion along'.^ d he 'real' learning 
trom such a lesson may not he evident until 
later, when similar questions arise again. 




Resources 



Sug^CNicd ivproduciioii>: 

Roniare Bearden, Shc-Ha (Shorewood 
Reprodiiclions, 27 Glen Road, Sand> Hook, 
CT 064S2), 

Aniadeo Modigliano. Gypsy with Baby 
( Sliorewood Reprodueiions ). 

Nam June Paik, Family of Robot: I 'tide: 
Family <f Robot: Aunt [School Arts. Decem- 
ber, HW)). 

Miriam Schapiro. In Her Own Intui^c 
(Soulheasl Inslilule for Hducalion in ilie 
Visual Arl^, 615 McCallie Avenue. Clialla- 
nooga. TN 57403). 

Grant Wood, American Gothic 
( Shorewood Reproductions ). 
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Recommended tor Grades M2 



Collaborative Art Criticism: Not Mine, Not His, Not 
Hers— But Our Critique! 

Herb Perr 

Hunter College, City University of Ne\w York 



Overview of the lesson 

his lesson engages students in critically attending to work they 
have already made in a collaborative effort (Perr, 1988), but can be 
adapted to the criticism of other works of art as well. 

A collaborative art critique engages clusters of students who 
pool their resources and work together. Students are encouraged 
to share with each other and the teacher the responsibility for 
defining, carrying out, and assessing the art learning experience. 
Without surrendering their unique identities or analytic skills, 
students work as equals within teams. The emphasis is on group 
achievement and cooperation as opposed to individualism and 
competition. Within this context the evaluation experience can 
“teach children to view their own strengths and weaknesses 
realistically, to compare their development with others in a less 
competitive framework and to relate their individual progress to 
the group effort" (Duncan & Gumaer 1980. 315). Group art 
critiques can help create a more humane, mutually supportive, and 
democratic classroom ambiance. 




Students are expected to learn 

The co!laborative process is an important 
step toward ox ereomiii” barriers between the 
acti^■e and passixe receiver of art. Here are a 
series of anticipated result.s that students 
acl)ie\e in coiiaborative work: 

• Learning communication skills. 

• Learning the mechanics and effectixeness 

(M group problem solving. 

Respecting one another's ojtinions. 

• Re pecting consensus. 

• Developing a sense ofgixuip spirit and 

solidarilx . 

• Motixaling and learning from one another. 

• Developing and deepening social con- 

sciousness. 

• Improving sell-confidence in skills of 

critical thinking. 

\\\ hoxvexer. participating in stnicUiring 
(>nc's oxvn criti(|ue helps imbue students xvith 
greater appreciation of tile democratic process. 



if it helps reinforce belief that art thinking is 
an accessible everyday activity rather than a 
privilege of the fexv. then the collaborative 
critique is a xxorthxvhile innovation in the 
curriculum. 

Beginning the lesson 

During this introductory period students 
examine and discuss some components of 
collaboratixe xvork — division of labor, 
consensus, cooperation, non-hierarchy, 
compromise, and brainstorming. 

An initial stage of the collaborative 
process is forming an assessment team. The 
team may consist of students xvho xvorked 
together on a previous art project. l:ach group 
should haxe students representing a variety of 
viewpoints, art skills, and knoxx ledge because 
they will share a common goal, to participate 
in su ucturiiig their selbasscssmenl. 
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Ill the process orstiiiuilatiiig sliicleiils to 
lake responsibility for planning and presenting 
their critique, a teacher moves away from the 
position of initiator, organizer, and judge to 
the position of art resource person and author- 
ity — but not an authoritarian. To encourage 
cooperation, the teacher may suggest that eacli 
group start its meeting with a “go-around." 

1'his procedure permits each student to speak 
without inlerruplion. Depending on the si/e 
and character of team, it may be necessary to 
have a student facilitator. The facilitator 
recognizes other members who wish to speak, 
encourages everyone to participate in the 
discussion, and controls con.^taiil interrup- 
tions. It is useful to have one person in the 
group lake notes on the suggestions, thoughts, 
and feelings being expressed. 

After considering eveiyone's contribu- 
tion. the group plans a presentation — state- 
ments. questions, and discussions w iih the 
class. The focus may be weighted toward the 
art product, art making process, feelings of the 
group, or social results, depending on the 
context, nature of the art project, and develop- 
mental lev el of the students. 

I'his procedure helps siudenis appreciate 
the creative and social affinities within their 
group. Students will find within each gioup 
that different people may lake on different 
kinds ol* roles. 

1'lie following questions will assist 
students in discussing their group dynamics; 

• Are individual members of the team 

satisfied with the finished work? 

• How did they feel about working to 

gelher? 

• \\ hat did ihev learn from each other’.* 

• Was the process democratic? 

• Did evervone on the team have an oppor- 

lunitv to give something to the project? 

• It thev were to work together again, how 

would they change the collaborative 

process? 

As an integial part of the planning stage, 
teams ma\ wish to interview people who have 
seen the work students, teachers, adminis- 



trators, and community people — to elicit 
their reactions and opinions. 

Developing the lesson 

Assessment starts with the class Un^king 
at an actual work of art. or viewing a slide or 
V ideo presentation of it. liach group critiques 
its collaborative experience and the resulting 
project. I'he group asks questions and en- 
courages a discussion with the rest of the 
class. 

The following 1‘ocuses discussion prima- 
ril\ on the art work: 

• Discuss how well the work communicated 

to the target audience, 

• Assess how effectively the work was 

displayed. 

• Review objectives of the work. Were 

they achieved? How? 

• How well were materials and techniques 

suited to the content? 

• Discuss how the work reflects participa- 

tion of all members of the team. 

Talking about a finished product or 
perl’ormance helps children become aware of 
the specific requirements of a task and of their 
success relativ e to each component. Areas 
needing improvement are more likely to be 
noticed and attacked if the children can 
associate any modification of behav ior with 
the qualitv of the end product. Another 
advantage of the group activity for ev aluation 
is that children learn the elements of construc- 
tive criticism'* (Duncan & Ciumaer D)(S(). 

.H3). 

In an atmosphere of trust, the student can 
discuss openlv questions of grouj) consensus 
and dissenting opinions. The student is both 
considering another person's or the group's 
viewpoint, and making his or her own vievv- 
jH)int clear to someone who did not share it. 

Concluding the lesson 

After each group makes its final presenta- 
tion. the teacher and the rest of the class can 
give their opinions. 'I'he teacher asks students 
in the class what they liked or disliked about 
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the project. Hach yroup will assess the project 
and possibly suggest wass of impro\ ing their 
experience. The teacher can then ask. what 
were your successes and dilTicullies in 
working together? H(uv did you overcome 
problems? What did you learn IVom other 
students? What did you learn about yourseir.^ 

In what way would you change the project to 
improve cooperation among students? 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

In Architecture by Tecnn: New Concept 

for the Practice of Architecture, William W. 
Caudill writes: 

Hach member has his sa> . 

Each member has unique expericiice and 
competencies which help the other 
members to complete the task. 

Hach team member has specific jobs to do 
in which his performance will largely 
determine how effectively the other 
member will do his jobs. 

Hach member is respected for how well he 
does his job rather than w hat he does 
because all tasks in team operation 
depend upon the completion of other 
tasks. 

l:ach member of the team is insured of his 
freedom because his worth depends upon 
freedom to act creativelw and criticize 
object i\ el y. 

The students and the teacher may identifs 
and discuss these points and others w ilh 
the rest of the class (1971. 122). 

I'o >11111 up. a collaborative critique of art 
and the group process focuses on student- 
generated planning and execution. It begins 
from a set of assumptions different from the 
usual thrust of those in education todas. 
which place prime resiioiisibilits for success 
in learning on the teacher's shoulders. In a 
teacher-centered approach, teachers are 
required to believe that they have neccssarv 
iiirormation to im|iart to their students and 
that it is natural for know ledge to be passed 
from adult to child. This approach sets up 
teachers as authorities who transfer fixed 
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knowledge and values to students, 'Hiis 
approach assumes that knowledge is alreadv 
formed and must be verhallv and visualK 
delivered to the students. 

In contrast, when a teacher '‘aiinounces 
that he or she relearns the material in the 
class, then the learning process itself chal- 
lenges the unchanging position of the teacher, 
d'hat is. liberatory learning is a social activity 
which by itself remakes authority. In this 
case, authority is the form of existing know l- 
edge as well as the governing behav ior of the 
teacher" (Shor & Freire 1987, 101 ), 

This lesson is predicated on the belief thai 
the best way to gain knowledge is fcM students 
to be responsible for the creation of the 
intellectual climate where their learning will 
take place. This organic process intertwines 
with their experiences of life. Students are 
thereby more open psychologically to ques- 
tioning and understanding themselves. 

The teacher plays essential roles in the 
process, helping to begin the projects, prov id- 
ing encouragement, technical skills, and 
adv ice. and intervening only when their input 
is necessary. Remov ing the teacher from 
center stage forces children to develop their 
own resources. “In the absence of a teacher 
the group has no source of knowledge but 
themselves and whatever materials, apparatus 
or information that has been put in front of 
them. As a result their behav ior is verv 
different from the tvpical behavioi' of children 
in class; they consult the materials rather than 
watching for signals from a teacher: they test 
the interprelatiotis which they have pul 
forward bv matching them with their existing 
sense of how things arc" (Bat ties tV: 1\Kld 
1 977. ^ \ ), In a learning env ironment struc 
lured like this, not only students but teachers 
themselves are ediieated. and what can be 
iiKue rewarding Ibr an art teacher than to see 
his or her students develop their creative and 
critical thinking skills? 
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Suggested readings for teachers 

Barnes, Douglas and Todil. iTaiikie. 

( 1^)77). ('onwnuucaiiou and laaniin^ in small 
\imnps. l.ondon: Koiillalgc and Kcgan l\ml. 

('auilill. William W. (B)71). An'hifn - 
fnre h\ icanL New York: Van Noslraiid 
Kcinhokl C'om|xin\\ 

I)c\vc>, John. ( /\/v as cspcricncc. 

Now York: Piilnam. 

Duncan. Jack A. and Ciumacr. Jim. 

( P)71 ). ncvidopincniid ^V(iups for children. 
SpringHcld. IL: (‘harlcs C'. riiomas. 

Jaqiics, Da\ id. ( ldS4). Learning in 
^^ronps. Dover, Nil: Croom Helm. 

Lippard. L. R. (1976). Gc! the message? 
.\ Decade of an for social change. New Yt>rk: 
H. P. I)uUo!i. 

McC'abe. C'vnlhia .lalTee. (Hd ) ( 19S4). 
Anisiie eollahoraiian in ihe fweiuiefh eeinnrw 
( 19S4). Washiiigit)!! D C': Smiihsonian 
Iiislilulion Press. 

Mason, Hdw in. (1970). i'aliahoraiive 
learning. London, LK: V\'ard Lock t-duca- 
tional. 

Perr, llerhcrl. ( 19SS). Makiin^ an 
loi^eilier. San Ji>sc. C'A: Resource ikiblica- 
lions. 

Scliiiicdew ind. Nanc\ and Davidson. 
Idlen. (19K3). Open minds lo ciptidiiy f.\ 
Sonreehook of learnitiii aeliviiies fo proinftfe 
rai (\ sex, class, and ai^e (upiiiy). Lnglewood 
Clills. N.I: Preiilicc-Hall. 

Shor, Ira and Preire, Paulo. ( 19S7). ,\ 
/V'f/u.eo.e.v /d/' lihcraii(tn. MassacluiseUs: 
Herein tV (iarvev Publishers. 



Recommended for Grades 7-9 

Criticizing Modern Paintings I 

George Geahigan 
Purdue University 

Verna Yoder 

West Lafayette Junior and Senior High School, Indiana 



Overview of the lesson 

any students have an aversion to abstract works of art and other 
modern forms of art expression. Whether this is a developmental 
characteristic of students of junior high school age or simply a 
reflection of a lack of understanding about such art, most teachers 
find that introducing modern forms of art expression into the 
classroom is a challenging undertaking. We have found that an 
effective way of teaching appreciation of modern painting is to 
have students role play a critic or art museum guide and teach other 
students about a specific work of art in a mock gallery tour. 

In this lesson, students respond to a series of 24 reproductions 
of modern paintings. The students then research one work for 
which they have expressed a strong dislike. After they consult 
background information in the library, the students prepare a short 
research paper about their assigned art work. At the conclusion of 
the lesson, students arrange the prints in a show, write a museum 
identification label for their painting, and give a brief oral critique 
of the work to other members of the class. 




Students are expected to learn 

• to belier uiKlersiaiul modern works of art. 

• lo have a more positive alliliide towards 

modern works of art. 

• how each paintinji relates to other works 

of modern art. 

• liow each paintint: relates to social and 

cultural happeniuizs duriui: the time it 
was produced. 

• about aesthetic criteria that qualify 

modern paintings as art. 

• biographical information about modern 

artists. 

• and how to interpret the identification 

label in agaller> or museum. 

Preparing the lesson 

Befi>re presenting this lessv)ii to students, 
assemble a collection of prints of recent 
paintings. Large prints from Shorewood and 
other publishers are ideal. You may also find 
worthwhile prints in calendars and other 
sources. In testing this lesson wc used 
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reproductions of paintings by Joseph Albers. 
Francis Bacon. Chuck Close, Willem de 
Kooning, Adolph Ciottlieb, Robert Indiana, 
Jasper Johns, Ellsworth Kelly, Franz Kline, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Joan Miro. Barnett 
New man, Jackson Pollock, Robert 
Rau.schenberg, and James Rosenquist. 

You also need to assemble a background 
collection of critical and historical commen- 
tary for your students to read in preparing 
their reports. You may Fnd some useful 
sources in your own school library or media 
center in the form of books about modern art 
and art maga/ines. We have found that 
school librarians are amenable to adding art 
books to their collections and are w illing to 
use the library's budget for this purpose. The 
fact remains, however, that many school 
libraries do not have all of the resources 
necessary for students to undertake research 
about art. In conducting this lesson, we have 
supplemented the media center's collection 
w ith books borrow ed from local libraries, and 
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with photocopied articles and reviews col- 
lected from art magazines and Journals. We 
keep photocopied material in a file readily 
accessible tc^ students. 

We also make available to students films, 
filmstrips, and videotapes about modern art 
and individual artists, Wc have borrowed 
these from Purdue University and from the 
school corporation's film center. Students 
view those that apply to their research during 
their lunch hour and before and after school 
on days set aside for research. 

Beginning the lesson 

This lesson extends over several class 
sessiems. In the first session, students respond 
to modern works of art and are given the 
research assignment. In subsequent sessions, 
students conduct library research about a 
particular artist. In the final class sessions, 
students give oral reports and respond once 
again to a specific work of art. 

Respondinj^ to the works of art. Begin 
the lesson with a display around the classroom 
of 24 large reproductions of paintings by 
modern artists. For easy reference, number 
each print. Ask the students to respond to 
each of the paintings in two ways, fnrst. ask 
them to make an emotional "gut response” to 
each image by writing one word about each 
print on a form you provide them (F'igure 1 ). 
Students typically respond with words like 
"Yuck.” "Garbage.” "Pretty.” "Wow.” 

"Nice.” 

After they have filled out the form, ask 
the students tc^ rank each of the reproductions 
from the one they like best (number 1 ) to the 
one they like least (number 24). using another 
form (Figure 2). Students usualU' find it 
easier to work from the two ends of the scale 
towards the middle. In other wcm cIs. they start 
from works to w hich they have the strongest 
positive and negative reactions and work their 
way towards those about which they feel 
uncertain. 

After the students ha\e completed this 
second form, assign one work of art to each 
student to researeh. 'fhis should be a painting 



for which the student has expressed a strong 
negative response. Such assigning of w'orks 
of art requires your tact and Judgment. Take 
into consideration the reading level of your 
students and the difficulty of the background 
readings available in the media center. 

After you assign the students a painting, 
ask them to write a brief four or five sentence 
reaction expanding upon their one-word 
response on the third form (Figure 3). Con- 
clude the session with students discussing 
their individual reactions with others in the 
class. 

Researching* a work of art. For the 
research part of the lesson, ask the students: 

1 . To write a twr)-page typed oi* four-page 
handwritten paper on the artist and his or her 
work. In preparing this, students must use a 
minimum of three sources and include a 
bibliography. 

2. Assign students to prepare a five minute 
oral critique of the work of art. In this 
assignment ask students to defend their 
assigned w ork of art to other members of the 
class by explaining the significance and merit 
of the painting. 

3. Ask the students to write an identification 
label for the artwork that includes the name of 
the artist, birth and death dates of the artist, 
nationality of the artist, title of the piece, 
medium the artist used, painting's actual 
dimensions, and its date. To assist students in 
preparing their papers, give them a work sheet 
(Figure 4). with sample questions to help 
them in looking for relevant information, and 
a sample bibliography. 

Spend the next twci or three class sessions 
in the school's media center. Show the 
students how to retrieve materials for indi- 
vidual viewing. Students should use this 
period of time to work on their research 
papers, prepare their five minute oral cri- 
tic|ues. and make their identification labels. 

Concluding the lesson 

Before presenting their oral criiic|iics. 
show the class Advciinircs in Art, This is a 30 
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minute video in vvhieli actress Julia Harris 
iii\es a tour of paintings in the National 
Galler\ of Art. This \ ideo provides a model 
for students to emulate when presenting their 
own critiques. 

During the last class sessions, studeias 
should hang and label the reproductions 
around the classroom as if it were a gallery, 
and present their oral critiques. In critiquing 
their paintings, they should act as critics or 
gallery guides and attempt to persuade the rest 
of the class that the piece has artistic value. 
.After presenting their critiques, students 
should answer questions about the artist and 
the work that other members of the class ask. 

Conclude the lesson by having students 
give a one-word response to each of the 
paintings, and a brief written reaction to the 
\u>rk they researched. They can use the same 
forms as before (Figures 2 and ^). 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

You can best ascertain each student’s 
understanding of the w ork they have re- 
searched by looking at their research papers 
and by listening {o their oral crit’ques. In this 
lesson, we have been most inteivsted in 
determining whether students’ attitudes 
towards modern art have changed. To ascer- 
tain this, we compare students* initial one- 
word responses and short written reaction 
statements to those tlie\ give at the end of the 
lesson. In many cases there is a dramatic 
change iVom a negative to a positive response. 
Here are two examples of earlier and later 
reaction statements: 

Mark Kothko, Oran^ic and Yellow 
Initial response: "‘fhis is the worst painting 
1 have ever seen or will see. 1 think he 
screwed up and painted i>vcr it. 1 think 
he is the most sciewed up person in the 
whole world. It is nothing to be proud of 
because he didn’t do anything.*' 

Later response: "\ think that it is an okav 
painting. 1 le expresses his emotions 
without coni'usion. It is verv plain aiul 
calm, lie makes a calm and subtle 
atmosphere." Robin M.. seventh grade. 



Jackson Pollock, Painting 

Initial response: 'It is weird, and should be 
in the garbage. I do not like |it| because 
it is nothing. It is too sloppy. But it does 
tell me he has mixed feelings.*’ 

Later response: *'l like it. I liked his ideas 
about that a photograph shows a person 
and not its feelings, but a painting does. 
Also it is neat how he puts his canvas on 
the floor and not on an easel.’' James 1*., 
seventh grade. 

Resources 

We have found the most troublesome part 
of the lesson for teachers comes with identify- 
ing and collecting professional criticism for 
students* reports. Books and commentary 
about individual artists are easily secured, but 
we have not always been successful in llnding 
critiques of individual works t>f art we have 
used in class. In practice vve have not found 
this to be an insuperable problem. Hven when 
students are not able to read professional 
criticism about their specific work of art. they 
are able to generalize from what critics have 
said aht>iit other work in the oeuvre ol’an 
artist. Critical comments about Franz Kline’s 
aesthetic aims, for example, will apply to 
many of his paintings because they are quite 
similar {o one another. 

One way in which you can facilitate 
reseaich I’or relevant critical commentary is to 
use reproductions of well known works ol’art. 
We have found that a very useful single 
source for eritical commentarv is Joann 
Prosyniuk's Modern Ans Criticism, an 
anthology of critical writings in three v (flumes 
(Detroit: Gale Research. PJ92), d*he video 
Adventures in .\rt ( DS.S) is available from the 
Natit>nal ( lallerv of Art. 
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ART CRITICISM 



Name: 

Datc:_ 



Period: 



WRITE A ONE OR VA’O WORD REACTION TO EACH VISUAL IN THE ROOM. REACT HONESTLY. 
<EOR EXAMPLE: HATE IT. LOVE IT. YUCK. IT STINKS. WOW. OR OTHER RESPONSES.) 
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4 . 



6 . 



7 . 

8 . 



y. 



10 . 



13 . 

14 . 
13 . 
16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



23 . 

24 . 



O 

ERIC 



(Figure 1 ) 
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ART CRITICISM 



Name:, 

Date; Period; 



LIST EACH WORK IN THE ORDER THAT YOU LIKE THEM. THE ONE YOU LIKE BEST 
LIST AS NUMBER ONE. THEN ONE YOU LIKE LEAST AS NUMBER 24. SECOND BEST. 
NUMBER 2. SECOND WORST. NUMBER 23. CONTINUE IN THIS MANNER WORKING 
YOUR Y TOWARD THE MIDDLE UNTIL YOU HAVE LISTED ALL THE ARTWORKS. 



10 . 



17 . 

18 . 



19 . 



20 . 
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14 . 



23. 



8 . 



24 . 



ASSIC.NMHNT: 



( Higurc 2 ) 
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ART CRITICISM 



Name;.. 

Daic:„ 



I’eriod: 



ARTISTS NAMT.; 

TITLH AND 13A Tli OT WORK: 



A. WRITE A EOl 'R OR ElVE SENTENCE REACTION TO THE WORE OE ART YOL’ HAVE 
BEEN ASSIONEI). STATE HOW YOi' EEEI. AHOI T IT AND EXPLAIN OR DEEENI) Y(H R 

REACTION. RE HONEST. 
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ART CRITICISM 



Name 

Dale:, 



Period: 

WRITTEN ORAL REPORT 



2- PAGE TYPED OH 4- P kGE HANDWRITTEN IN INK 
MINIMGM OE 2 REEERENCES INCLUDED IN THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

NAMH OJ' ARTIST: 

NATIONALITY; 

DATE OF BIRTH; DATE OF DEATH: 

PERIOD OR CLASSIFICATION OE STYLE (Abstract Expressionist, Pop Art. Color Field, 
etc.) and DEFINITION; 



WHAT WAS THE ARTIST 'FRYING 'FO ACHIEVE WITH HIS OR HER WORK ’ 



HOW DID HF: or SHF; go ABOLT FF'.’ 




(F'iuiirc 4) 
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MATERIALS OR MEDIUM USED; 



TECHNIQUES UTILIZED: 



USE OF COLOR (Color clarity and brilliance): 



USE OF LINE (line quality): 

SPACE; 

SURFACt QUALITY (Surface texture): 



FIGURATIVE? 

Size OF WORK (generally): 

FRAMING FORMAT: 

WHY IS HIS OR HER WORK CONSIDERED • FINE ART"? 



OTHER: 
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Recommended tor Grades 9-12 



Interpreting Snake Bird: A Critical Strategy m 

Tom Anderson 

The Florida State University 



Overview of the lesson 

T his activity consists of an interactive teacher-led criticism of the 
painting. Snake BinL by Florida artist. Mark Messersmith. This 
criticism activity will normally take about one class period (45 
minutes to an hour) with high school students, but could be 
uncompressed into as little as 15 minutes if the intent is to use it as 
an introduction to studio activity. 



Students are expected to learn 

Students will be exposed to a eontempo- 
rary artist who uses symbols and unusual 
content and composition to express environ- 
mentalist concerns. Students will be exposed 
to and participate in an educational method of 
art critieism which will, if mastered, allow 
them to access artworks and artifacts of all 
kinds, for meaning and enjoyment. 

The criticism format 

I. Rcaetion 

II. Perceptual Analysis 

A. Representation 

B. Formal Analysis 

C. Formal Characterization 

III. Personal Interpretation 

IV. Contextual Examination 

V. Synthesis 

A. Resolution 

B. Evaluation 

Beginning the lesson 

You will need a slide projector and slide 
of the painting Snake Bird available from the 
artist (see Resources) to teach this lesson. 

'Hie teacher’s role is to ask significant leading 
questions of the students that pique their 
curiosity about this artwork, getting them to 
engage in rcsponsi\e. descriptive, analytic, 
inlcrpictiv c, and svnlhctic discussion of the 
image. A tiill description of each step with 
some suggested (jucstions follows. An 



example of w hat this author found in the work 
is offered in his ‘'Content Base" which 
follows. 

Developing the lesson 

I. Reaction 

This is the first uncensored response. It 
gives you something to go i>n as you look 
furthcr~a reason for looking. Possible ques- 
tions to ask students; How does this make 
you feel? W'hat kind of ‘hit" do you get? 

What do you think? What does it say to you? 

II. Perceptual Analysis 

A. Representation 

This is a description of obvious illusional 
(picture of a bird, refinery, cars), formal (red. 
dark. big. diagonal), and technical (a painting, 
a collage, brush strokes) qualities. Here you 
begin to look for those qualities that triggered 
an initial reaction. Possible questions: What 
is the subject matter? W'hat do we see? How 
was it done? C'an you guess the size? VN'hat 
else do you see? Gently keep pushing until 
both obv ious and subtle content is surveyed, 

B. h'ornial Analysis 

This is examination of the relationships of 
lormal (lualities to each other and to a lesser 
extent to thematic qualities. Meaning in 
artworks is usuallv found where significant 
formal iclalionships exist, lor example, where 
rhv thins are broken by lorcign elements. 

Focus is always signilicaiit. Do formal 
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elements lead you out of an image or keep 
>1)11 in? 'riiis is signiHeaiit for meaning. 

(jood analylie tools are the prineiples of 
design: unity, variety. linthm, repetition, 
fbeus, dominaiiee, proportion, balance, and 
eontrast. 

Possible 
questions: 

Where is the 
Ibeus in this 
work/ ir 
there is none, 
why? How 
does your eye 
move? V. hat 
causes it? 

Where are the 
figures 
looking, 
leaning, 
pointing? 

W'hat eolors 
textures, 
shapes 
iiominate? 

Why ? Is it 
balaneed.^ 

How? What 
patterns do 
you see? 

Where does the line, color, and shape lead us? 

('. I'onmil ('lumu ferirafion 

How style earries subject matter is at the 
heart ol meaning in artworks. Charaeteri/ing 
a work's style serves as the bridge from 
describing what we see to sa\ing what it 
means. Pbrmal eharacteri/alion will orien 
revisit the initial reaction. '“Poy, I thought it 
was weird at first, and now I'm sure, be- 
cause " Possible questions: Do we still 

think our initial reactions are \alid or has the 
mooil changed? What's the st\ le“/ K this 
realistic? Surrealistic? How are\ou meant t(» 
feel/ (’oo!? Hot? Rational/ Irrationaf/ 
Primitive'^ Slick'.^ lh)ld'.^ Timid’.^ Monumcn 
tal / Static / How / \\ h\ / ou ma\ need to 
use counter examples here. What il this ilark 



background were bright? How w'ould the 
feeling he changed? 

IIL Personal Interpretation 

Referring to the visual evidence collceied, 
this is w here you try to decide what the work 

means. 
Successful 
interpreta- 
tion allows 
one to bring 
their 
feelings, 
understand- 
ings, and 
life experi- 
enees to 
bear in 
trying to 
understand 
the visual 
imagery. 
Possible 
questions: 
What's the 
point? 
What's this 
all about? 
What's your 
evidenee for 
that in the 

image? You may not get the full interpreta- 
tion all at onee and may have to start with 
questions such as: If you w ere the Snake 
Bird, what would you be doing? How would 
you be feeling? Why are the men fighting? 
Where are the birds going? Why is there a 
refineiA out in the middle ol' now liere'^ And 
so on.... 

IV. ('ontexuial Kxamination 

At this point the teacher ean present what 
she or he knows about the image, the eontext 
of its making, the issues surrouiuling it or its 
theme, and the artist's stated intent, d'lie 
reason for holding this information until now 
is to a\oiil i|uashmg stiulent exploration aiul 
iiUei action with the painting with the weight 
of autliori'.N in the guise of "correct" answers. 
Alternati\cly, students can be sent out to do 
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Mark Messersmith, oil painting and mixed mediums 




research, returning to share ii ihe iie\l da\ or 
ne\l ^u'ek. al w hicli point ilie eriiieisin 
aeliv ii\ can he eonipleied. 

\ . Synthesis 

I^csoliilion 

Thiis is resol\ ine what 
was determined ahoiii an 
arlwcak through iiileraeii\e 
eriiieisin w iih w hat the 
t. \perls liad to sa\ ahoiii it 
or about its ecnitext. Pos- 
sible t|uesiions: Do \oii 
think our agreed-upon 
ineaniiig (restate it ) is in 
keeping w ith w iiai the 
experts (artists eriiies) 
sa\ about the work? C*an 
)ou jusiil) holding to \oiir 
posilitni if there’s disagree- 
inenf.’ Queslicnis of an aesthetic nature can 
also be put to siiidents. here, sueli as; Dik's 
tlie artist, art hisUMaan. art critic have more 
right to assign a meaning to this wmk than 
\ou. tile now -eLluealCLl viewer'.^ 

B. I'A'iihuuion 

Here is where \ou make 
a judgment abiuit the 
iriw ork based on some 
publielv stated criterion. 

Possible i^iuesiioiis: Is this 
work well-made/ Does it 
hav c expressi\ e pow er? 

Does it do wliat it seems to 
intend to do'.’ K the mean- 
ing ol personal sigiiirieaiiee 
to \ou? Does it contribute 
an\ thing ol \ alue lor 
socielv in general'.’ 

Concluding the lesson and evaluating what 
the students have learned 

Students ma> be evaluated lor their 
understaudiug of this criticism Ibrinat as well 
as hn' their sensitiv iiv \o S}\akt' Ihnl h\ asking 
them to write a one oi two page criticism of 
the wt>ik examined, (‘iiteiia hn sullcss 
vvtuild be that all stages o! this criticism 
hnniat are represenled and d* it ai'^jn-opi lale 

■ 



Statements appear in each segment. The 
teacher must not grade dow ii I'or statements 
which run counter to his or her iiitei'pretatioii, 
f.Iescription. and so forth, as long as the 
student has placed interpretive statements, tor 
example, in the interpretive segment of the 
criticism. 

Less formal evalna- 
ticni might consist ol 
being certain that all 
students participate in 
the discussion, offering 
ai'ipropriate statements 
at appi'i^i'iriale stages. 

Piiiallv . evaluation 
mav be deferred it. for 
example, this criticism 
activitv is [ohc used for 
gioundiiig or nunivatioii 
for a studio activ ilv . In such a ease, the studio 
product cmild be examined fen* the integration 
of concepts arising from this criticism activ itv . 

Possible studio extensions 

'This criticism activ itv might serv e as a 
nuniv ational and 
moment base \ov studio 
activ ities concepluallv 
grounded on either an 
env ironmeiital theme ov 
mie based on under- 
staiuliiig and dev eloping 
persmial s\ mbols. 
Another piossible studio 
cxteiisitMi might be th«.' 
expKu'ation of illusion 
particiilaiiv |vrsonal. 
idiosv ncratic expues- 
siinis in the mode of 
DiCliinc’.^ or .loseph C'ornell. 

Content base: The author’s criticism of 
Snake Bird 

I he follow ing is oiilv an cKonipfi' o\' 
content that mav be addressed hv means of 
this art critici' iii format. Depending on the 
evidence that is hniiul in the interactive 
critKjue. vour results mav be verv dillereni. 

■ 
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'I'liis is one possible ouleoiiie — iiol the 
correct *-ns\ver. The power oi‘ art ehlieisiii 
lies in the Jo\ (^fdiseo\er\ arising from (lie 
process, (lood luck fiiuling new and exciting 
ineaiiiiigs in this work. 

Reaction 

d'liis work seems a little weird, a little 
nnsterious. maybe a little frightening, l liere 
is something about the light or the siibjeet 
iiiatteix w hieh taken separately are normal 
enough, but seem put together in a disturbing 
wa\. What of all the ear\ed and collage 
elements? What are lhe\ about? How do 
lhe\ fir.^ It‘s like a dark magieian’s image. 
Representation 

[n the I'oreground. eenler. an anhinga. or 
snake bird, sits on a sn iped highwa\ caution 
sign w ith its back to us. w ings spread. Seem- 
ing to gmw up from the bottom right are 
wetland ferns, suggesting a swamp in the 
foregmuiul just be\oiid w here we can see. On 
the lelt and right oi the snake bird are three 
eaulitm signs and further to the left a curve 
sign, ptiinling out of the painting in the 
tipptisile direction of the curve, llie mad 
arches from mid-right to lower left. Vwo ears, 
their lights on. pass in opposite direclitMis 
directly behind the snake bird, casting an 
unnatural red backlight on it. A billbtiard. 
selling oranges, peeks in below a haloed 
illumiiiatititi on the far right, while haloed 
street lights shine iVom |xwver poles rising up 
behind the guard rail on the I'ar side ol’ the 
road. In the middle ground sits a lower 
middle class neighborhood, its vuxhI frame 
houses wedged in between the road, i^peii 
water in the upper left and a refinerv wliieli 
spreads across two tliirds of the liori/t)ii 
behind it. Behind the houses pipes dump 
effluent into a small stream. In the disiaiiee. 
bevond the water ri^es a wild bkM’ida skvline 
of palm trees and other subtropical bdiage. 

The sun is verv low. striking hard with a 
warm, wet light on the faces ol' homes, street 
poles, and the snake bird, but leaving much ol 
this landscape itt deep shadow. In the shad- 
ows on the lawn of a neighborhood bar. 
people and animals are carrv ing on. ( )ne man 



plav s a maiuloliii while a hear dances. Three 
people talk in frmit of a '‘Bud Light" sign. 

'[‘wo men are fighting, A red goat and pink 
pig stand like they are posing, with no appar- 
ent meaning to their being there. 

.A hundred or so snake birds fly in a single 
direction above the refiners, apparently 
flocking, as they do. back to their tree roosts 
for the night. Below them, the refinery is 
belching smoke and fire. The sky they llv 
through has that sort of sickly gray-pink- 
tuixjuoise color that hangs over industrial 
cities at sundow n. 

Below the painting proper is a row of 
eollaged. three dimensional shadow boxes 
about six inches high and the width of the 
painting. Below them is another painting, 
again six inches high and the width of the 
painting- All three, the painting proper, the 
shadow boxes and the bottom row painting 
are framed together to make up the 67’' square 
format. In the first shadow box on the left is 
eollaged a photograph of an indigenous South 
.American with a halo. A butterfly is superim- 
posed against a tropical background. In the 
next box are painted decorated indigenous 
peoples ol’.AI’rica and South America, placed 
above a plastic lion threatening a plastic lamb, 
riie third box contains a reproduction of 
Michelangelo's Adam and Hve being tempted 
bv the serpent from the Sistine ceiling . In the 
next box. we see a contemporarv hunter, gun 
on hip. holding a bloody goose like a trophy, 
against a background ol' lakes vv ith ducks 
sw iniming in them. In the next box is Jesus 
driv ing a streetcar through a etmtemporary 
citv. blocked in his forward motion by a 
woman in a black dress, a plastic li/ard on her 
shoulder, laughinglv showing a tattoo on her 
breast. .A cicada sliell is in her hair. A plastic 
snake acts as a tree with twigs attached, 
holding plastic babies hanging from the limbs, 
Dirtv street bov s are eollaged in behind. The 
seeond-to-last box repeats the lawn scene 
from the large paiiuing: mandolin plaver. 
dancing bear, conversationalists, jdastic goat 
and pig. Skeletons rather than babies hang 
Iroiii this tree. A neglected child sits in a 
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slutTcd armchair in the loreganiiKl, Finally, in 
(ho Iasi box Micholanuek^’s Adam and Hve 
arc cast out of a harren CJardcn of Hdon by a 
plastic cowboy on horseback. Below (hem 
arc an egg ease of a skate as devil and a green 
mai\ in a purple casket. 

The bottmn row painting is a dark. 
nuHUilit Florida landscape intern;, .ed in the 
left -daN light, beside a eln^pped tree, orange 
gnn es. and a managed h^ est of the sort that 
supply pa|>er mills. A ri\er runs through this 
Kutiuii scene. 

Attached abme the composite painting 
eiMistruetion is a carved wooden v iper whose 
form mimics the river at the bottom. It has 
burning velknv eyes, a forked tongue laid 
back acmss its head, and three blue human 
eyes among its bod\ markings. It appears to 
he on fire, w ith a series of small red and 
yellow carved llames rising at even intervals 
from its undulating bodv. 

Formal Analysis 

There are sti main significant svmbols 
and subtly disturbing juxtapositions of conleiil 
that one is quickiv drawn in beyond the main, 
first, and tibvious hical point of (lie snake 
bird. Areas compete for our attention : the 
refinery, the highlighted homes and neighbtu- 
hood bar. the haloed street lights, the Hocking 
birds. Yet as (he eye moves to each of these 
obviiHis points it is also drawn deeper, into the 
shadows. I\)r example, to sec men fighting, 
efiluent water Hovving into the stream, and 
cars passing in the night. The undulating 
viper at the top mimics the river at the bottom, 
keeping focus contained between them. 
Various devices - (lie arc of the road, the up- 
and-down hori/on of trees and refinerv. the 
wings and ga/e of the anhinga - keep the eve 
mov ing. One begins to see layei s rather than 
areas of interest, depth rather than surface. 
Characterization 

'This work has a complex. m\ stic qualitv , 
a dense, layered sense of the unknown and the 
magical. It |fiils human culture, technology, 
and the natural world in inter connective 
positions and complex lavers of interactiim 
and interdependenev. 'Hierc is a sense of 



foreboding - the red backlight on the snake 
bird, the dark crawling automobiles, the 
dancing beai* and fighting men. the moonlit 
wilderness. 1'here‘s something unknown 
here, mavbe something unknowable. 
Interpretation 

This artwork is an environmental stale- 
nicnt. but one with loose ends, with a dark and 
nivstic underbellv. We see the snake bird 
drying its wings as they do after swimming 
underwater, 'bliis implies water somewhere 
close. Anhingas inhabit fresh, not saltwater. 
Maybe there is a swamp out of die picture 
plane in the lower right. Yet it sits on a 
highwav caution sign that dominates the 
landscape that produces the gasoline used in 
the cars that pass darkly on the road behind 
the snake bird. These are all products of the 
human culture represented b\ the people 
talking, fighting, and drinking in the back- 
ground. Yet the people depicted here are not 
decision makers, 'fhey live with verv limited 
securilv in the shadow of the refinery. The 
questions we are left to ask are, is (here a 
place for the anhinga. and by extension for 
wild idorida? Has the technology created by 
liumaii culture come to drive and dominate 
people rather than vice versa? Which is the 
(t)ol and who or which controls? Is anyone 
reallv in control? Or are we all —anhingas. 
huniaiis. goals, pigs, and ilaiicing bears— 
technologv? 

'Hie shadow boxes give a parallel sit)r\. 
Reading from the left side to right it is reastui- 
able to interpret the boxes as a human fall 
from grace through 

so-called "ptitnitive** man in tune with the 
rhvthnis of nature, gives wav to * civilized** 
human beings and the maladies of contempo- 
rary culture in a constructed envirmimeiit. 
F'iiailly. we sec Adam and Hve east from the 
garden of Ikleii. novv barren and dev astated. 
b\ a dime-store covvbov : the rugged Ameri- 
can indiv idual 

At the bottom the serpentine river runs 
through wild Florida, mimicking the serpent 
with human eves on the lop. The wilderness 
has been cut into and tamed b\ bear killing. 
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live dioppiiiy, yio\c plaiiliii^j iiictlic\al man. 
The eves olTlie serpeiil. indeed. 

^‘eL lliere is enoiuili eoiiiple\il\ aiul 
m\s(er\ here lhal this work eannol he neall\ 
lied in a how. There is loo niiieli lhal is 
unexplained, Uh) iiuieh I'orehodiinj, loo maii\ 
lavers lo lei il go sinipl\ . W'h\ does die eur\ e 
sign poiiii die wrong wa\ / Win die daneing 
bear? Why an aiihinga. I’or dial mailer / Is die 
ariisi eoiiseioLis ol iis saeivtlness for soiuh- 
eastern nali\e .Amerieaiis*.^ 

('ontext 

The anisL Mark .Messersmilh. was horn in 
\^)55 in Kansas C’ii}. aiul grew up in Si. 

Louis, where he alleiuletl Tonlhonne C'ollege. 
reeei\iiig a Bl-'A in painling in L)77. He 
reeeivetl his ML’A in painling trom Indiana 
Liii\eisii\ in DSO. Sinee L^S5. he has been a 
professor of painling at 'I'he Idorida Stale 
Lni\ ersiiN . 

L\ei' sinee ehiklhood. Messersiiiilli has 
had a dual interest in painling aiul in die 
natural seienees. parlieu!ai l> biology and 
liorlieullLire. He has lurned his baek\ arti into 
a minialure Ciarden oriulen. Some tla\s he 
prefers being a eardener lo being a painlei'. 
Often he paints like a gartlener aiul gaaleiis 
like a painter. His gartlen is unpreieiilioiis in 
the naiuralisL as opposetl to lormalisi. iratli- 
lion, ll is impraeiieal aiul romaiiiie. He 
growsetdois and forms dial fil well logelher 
rallier than rows of hroeeoli aiul potatoes in 
rows, ,\eeor(.rmg lo .Messersmilh. gardeners 
must think ahead about how a eomjUKition 
will look when il is finislied. eomposing with 
small plants, pn^ieeling their mature forms. A 
gardener must he an optimist helie\ ing in 
plants and in the Inlure. .MesseisiiiillLs small 
garden is iiiimiate. eomjdex. serpentine, 
unpreienlious. and surprising. A path of old 
brieks. eolleeled in small bunehes, leads one 
around a turn to a full-length iiiimn' set in 
hanib(n), ioreing one baek upon onesell. .\ 
huge painting of a Horida laiulsL-ape extends a 
mirage in another direction. .\ reflecting 
pcu)!. a biidbalh. a lungus log, a stone inarkci. 
a [ueee of eoiisirLiclion set in eoneiele almost 
as ,i \oli\e icon: all ol these aie set among 
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ferns, i)egonias, impaiieiis, bamboo, magnolia, 
am.1 banana trees. The garden is full id' subtle 
surprises ami meanings for those who eiiler il 
refleeii\el\ . But it will not gi\e its pleasure 
or its secrets to die crass or casual viewer. 

Messersmilh gardens like he paiiils. He 
paints where he lives — the inner and the 
outer, the phvsical and the melaphv sieal. ”! 
juiiiit Horida landscapes beeaiisc ihev're 
thick, dense, Jiinglv and diverse, unlike the 
.Miilvvesiern farm eounirv where 1 grew up," 
he sav s. “'Kailier than lefi-ov er doiiiesdc 
animals like cows, there are neat, wild ani- 
mals here dial can hurl vou, like alligators and 
bears and eagles and hawks and bcdxaits. But 
It’s usiiall) the animals that gel hurt. I like the 
unharnessed pan ol' b'hM ida, not the tree farms 
with their voung. straight, skinny trees cut 
when ihev’re finallv old enough to support 
biodiv ersiiy, for toilet paper and vtnir note 
pad" (pointing at the author). ”I like to pul 
lhal vv ild j^ari of Horida in my paintings, but 
not onlv how it is. but luwv il eould be in 
niemoiy . in hopes, in dreams.” 

Messers mi til’s eurrent landscape series 
evolved frcmi a period of painting denselv 
magical siilMifes. jam-packed with symbols: 
magic wands, skulls, devils, fish, gods, 
sorcerers, masks, and part> hats; and laden 
vv iili decorative elemeiils such as fhnver 
borders, figures, and scripts, A strong influ- 
ence are medieval book illuminations, for 
biuh subjeel and siHe. He is enamored of the 
brothers I.imhourgh for their tlejncied battles 
between gcnnl and ev il. human (U'der taking 
■.limiinioii ewer the natural oixk’r. paeketl 
miageiA . tlecoralive borders, earvetl 1 rallies, 
seiolls ami lish aiul bees eill painted clabo- 
ralelv and meliculoiislv , and for their loose 
svnibolisiii the magical tiualiiv ol'. for 
exanij^le. a figure chasing butleiTlies with a 
swoitl. “(‘an vou imagine their world," asks 
.Messersmilh “where vou could sail off the 
. edge or he eaten In ilragoiis.’ Wlieie vou 
didiTl know w hv it snor’d or w here the 
iiuum went ’ W licic vou imagined the sun as 
a chariot pulleit across the skv / Now we live 
a textbook rcaliiv What's missing in the 
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world are a sense of wonder and resulting 
great myths to live by.** 

Technology and hiinian culture are 
increasingly iivtportant themes in 
Messersmith's work. 'Technology isiTt bad. 
il*s just carelessly used/* he says. "1 try to 
avoid environmentalist propaganda, but it is 
animals and the natural environment that 
suffer from careless technology. Is it progress 
to put a chain saw in the hands of a logger 
with a fifth grade education? Wind is 
'progress.* anyway?** Looking closely at 
Mcsscrsmith*s painting, one may find a piece 
of fishing line around a great blue heron's leg 
in pristine w ilderness. or a road sign in the 
swamp, tail lights reflecting on a snake bird, 
or less subtly, a road kill. Animals are often 
at odds w ith human culture. The ai tist sees 
human culture, its religions and technology, 
as in the medieval manuscripts, being set 
against the natural world. People, devils, 
angels, the logic, the rationality, the teehtiol- 
ogy. the culture are all joined in this separat- 
ism. this sense of apartness and aboveness. It 
is not only the animals, in the end who suffer, 
thinks Messersmith: it is also we. 

Asked about his use of symbols. 
Messersmith declares that almost all his 
paintings have birds — swallows, anhingas. 
hawks, eagles, canaries, pileated woodpeck- 
ers — birds of all kinds. No extinct birds, but 
birds that are still with us. "If I weren't a 
picture painter or a gardener. l*d be a pilot. 

I ve always wanted to tly. 1 dream about 
living sometimes. 1 have to run. hard, into llie 
wind. The wind has to be right. 1 llap realiv 
hard, but somehow 1 alwavs gel up. like an 
Albatross, and like an Albalross. when I'm 
flying. I soar. IdTortlesslv swooping, gliding. 
I'm not a bird. I'm in my own bodv looking 
out. But 1 also paint birds because they're 
like the eanarv in the coi\\ mine, a signal, a 
barometer of health.*' 

In spite of his elaborate eoiistruetions and 
occasional woihI sculptures. Messersmith 
considers himsell'. loremosi. a painter. "Painl 
ing allows ibr illusion." savs Messersmith. 
"It‘s magic that goes bevond wiiai is. ^■ou 



can make up a w'orld. Ph(Uography is too real. 
Sculpture just makes more real (3-d) stuff. 

But painting allinvs you to create and manipu- 
late a world." In Messersmith's work, the 
painting comes first. Collage and sculpture 
are supporting actors — but important players 
nonetheless. 

The artist savs he has too much education 
to have the "privilege" of calling himself a 
folk-artist, but still, he doesn't want to think 
ol his woi k as too precious. "It's just canvas, 
paint, wood, and some bones and mirrors and 
stiifl." He says he is not trying to convert 
anyone, but that he tries to put life's magic 
and eomplexitv into liis art. "We think we 
know all about everything now. but we don't. 

1 trv to regain tlie magic that's been lost in the 
human psyche." 

Messersmith generally abhors the fictions 
of mov ies, television, and the print media that 
bombard us daily: tlie sit-eoms. talk shows, 
and 6:00 news. He paints competing fictions 
packed full of symbols, mysteries, and 
intrigue to get us to slow down and look 
longer than seven seconds, to get us to explore 
the 1 avers bevimd tlie sui laee both in the wiirk 
and in ourselves. He creates complex worlds 
that are open-ended vv ith mv questions and 
multiple answers. 

Synthesis 

Snake Bird is a fictional world which 
borrows Irom both an outer phvsieal realitv 
and an inner metaphysical, emotional, and 
intellectual realitv to present more questions 
than answers about environmental concerns, 
human culture, and technology. .Mark 
Messersmith takes the role of shaman or 
magician, conjuring up vaguelv uneonilort- 
able. open-ended illusions that cannot be 
simply analy/ed and dismissed. Behind the 
illusion is a serious purpose leading us to 
examine who we are: what we see. and how : 
what we believe: where we ma\ be going: and 
how we live on planet Larth. There are no 
formulaic answers to these questions. I'hev 
are open ended like the work itscll and must 
be addiessed again and again, rite woi k is a 
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ibcusilio dc\ icc. The answers imisl eoiiie 
from within. 

Resources 

^'oii may obtain a slide o\‘ Snake Hire! 
direetl\ from the artist lor .S2.00 and a self- 
addressed stamped ein elope, or \oii may 
obtain a set of 20 slides, ineliidiny landscapes 
a!id still liles for S2().()(? by w riling directly to 
the artist: Mark Messersmith. 131 S Broome 
Street. Tallahassee. I'L 32303. 
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Recommended for Grades 1A2 



Criticizing Advertising; Women, Ads, and Art 



Elizabeth Garber 

Penn State University 

Roy Pearson 

The Grier School, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 



Overview of the lesson 

ver the last several years, a number of artists have responded to the 
isocially damaging stereotyping of people and their lives in adver- 
Itisements for the purpose of creating a desire and a market for 
'products. In this lesson, students will begin by looking at and 
discussing some of these artworks. They will then analyze 
'advertisements and suggest alternative ways to advertise. 

Starlet factories . . , where young actresses 
were transforiiieci into izeneric. interchange- 
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Background information 

Advertisements ‘constitute one of the 
most ad\ anced spheres of image production 
with more nione\. talent, and energy iinested 
in this form of culture than practically any 
other.** argues educator Douglas Kellner 
( IWl ). Over SlOO billion is invested iii 
adxertising in the Tiiited States each year — or 
more than y ( of the gross national product ot 
the cmintiA (Association of National Advertis- 
ers In trying to imbue consumers with 

• he desire to want products in their ads. 
advei tisers associate their products with 
people and lifcst\les that are altmctive to their 
audience. Advertising has bee^ nie a powerful 
social fiMve. carr\ing s\mbolic meanings and 
messages abmit who we want to be. Kellner 
conteiuls tiiat advertisers are “as concerned 
with selling lifestyles and selling socialK 
desirable subject pi^sitions as with selling 
products tiiemseh es** (p. 74). Revlon 
founder Cdiaiies Rev son once said. “In tlie 
laboratiMW 1 make cosmetics, in the stores 1 
sell dreams*' (in Shrank \^)^)\, 79). In part, 
people take their cues abfuit themselves - 
lunv thev should Un^k. luwv they slnuiid 
behave, what their lives shoukl be like - 
fnnii atlv ertising. movie, aiul television ads. 
'Fhev “cmitrive to become the 'people* in 
those ads** tCiornick 1979), 

The wav women aiul men are character- 
i/etl in advertisements is standardi/ctl. Media 
scholar Stuart bwen ( 19SS) writes that “'riie 
industrial process of commercial plu'tographv 
follows guidelines developed in Hollvwood 



able, audience-tested ideals** (87-89). Models 
are chosen as types rather than as indiv iduals. 
with distinctive characteristics they possess 
made over. “The eyes, the lips, the mouth, the 
hair, all are done in a certain typed way. 

Their faces look like slabs of concrete. 

Maybe the average glamour girl should be 

numbered instead of named** (Film Director 
Cecil B. DeMille in Hwen 1988. 89). Beauty 
(or handsomeness) is a standard, although 
what constitutes beauty changes over time, 
tied with beauty is a subtle (and sometimes 
not so subtle) sexiness. In addition, represen- 
tations of men and women in advertisements 
frequently are different. In Gcfulcr Advertise- 
ftU'fUs. social scientist Hi ving Goffman noted 
sev eral characteristics of w omen and men in 
adv ertisements. Women, for example, are 
more often posed passively and men activelv. 
This includes ga/cs: men seem to “warily 
keep an eye on the movements of a potential 
aggressor** {(loffnian 1979, 187-191 ): vvi^men 
often drift mentally from the physical scene, 
avert their heads more, smile and show their 
emotions more expansivelv . Whereas men in 
advertisements more often perform leadership 
roles (thev help women, for example, or drive 
the car), women are usually presented as less 
purposefully engaged, and in ads vv ith men. 
arc watching men do things, supporting them, 
depending on them. These comparisons recall 
.lohn Berger's ( 1972. 47) famous phrase. 

"men act aiul \v(>nten nf^pear*' (iolTman also 
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notes that in clothing ads, women and men 
seem to have dilTerent relationships to their 
clothing. Whereas women seem to be dress- 
ing up in costumes as if lightly changing their 
identities with each change, men are afforded 
a more serious identity. Each guise (formal, 
business, or informal) "seems to afford him 
something he is totally serious about, and 
deeply identified with, as though wearing a 
skin, not a costume" (50). 

Students are expected to learn 

• that advertising images are ereated to 
convey specific messages about 
lifestyles as wcW as about how we 
shcmld look and act. 

• that advertising images are carefully 
crafted to convey these messages and are 
neither spontaneous nor real, 

• that advertisements style gender types 
(or create stereotypes), 

• that contemporary artists, in responding 
to advertisements, are trying to make us 
more aware of the devices and stereo- 
typical messages that ads communicate 
to us. 

Beginning the lesson 

The teacher should introduce the theme of 
the lesson — images of women in ad\eriise- 
ments. This introduction can include informa- 
tion about the ubiquitoiisness of ads and their 
potential intluence on us as consumers, A 
dynamic glimpse into the making of ad\ er- 
lisenients and careful decision-making 
processes inv olved in selecting their si\lc and 
look is presented as part of Bill Moyers* 
Con.siifni)i[f a PBS video in the series 

The Public Mind ' .Show this program to the 
students if you can. In the program, a particu- 
larly valuable session consists of editors 
critiquing \aritms commercial photographs 
for their value in selling a priHluct. and a 
scene with an artist who touches up ads (facial 
features and compositional elements) before 
the\ aie printed. After viewing sections ol 
this V ideo, students can verhalK list what thev 
found surprising or interesting. The teacher 



can add items as well, emphasizing 1k)vv 
advertisements are created and are not candid 
shots of how people really look or act. 

As a homework assignment for Part 11. 
ask students to collect and bring in a maga- 
zine advertisement showing one woman 
selling a product. These should be torn out of 
magazines. We've fcuind that an ad showing 
a lone figure rather than a group works best 
for this particular lesson. The students should 
note the name of the magazine in which the ad 
was found and the type of publication (for 
example. Sevenieen. a fashion magazine for 
tecnaged girls; The Source, a magazine about 
hip-hop culture). 

Developing the lesson, Part I: Art and 
advertisements 

In this part of the lesson, students discuss 
several artworks that refer to the stereotyping 
of women's beauty: Lorna Simpson's Stereo- 
Styles, Nancy Burson's First Beauty Couiiurs- 
ite and her Second Beauty Composite, Barbara 
Kruger's Untitled (I Am Your Reserv(nr of 
Poses} and her Untitled ( You Are Not Your- 
self) and an artwork from Silvia Kolbowski's 
series "Model Pleasure." Simpson's .S7(r(v;- 
Styles consists of ten photographs of rear- 
posed women with different hairstyles accom- 
panied by plaques with the written words 
"Daring." "Sensible." "Serene." "l.ong <fc 
Silly." "Boyish." "Ageless." "Silly." "Mag- 
netic." "Countrv Fresh." and "Sweet." 
Burson's beaut\ composites are computer 
generated portraits of movie stars from the 
PMOs and from the P)7()s (hat evidence 
changes in standards of beauty over three 
decades as well as similarities v\ithin an era. 

In Kruger's Untitled (I Am Your Reserviur of 
Poses}, the words "1 am your reservoir of 
poses" arc laid over a straw hat held b\ a 
woman whom we know onl\ b\ her fingers 
and her shoulders. A dark spiral line that 
decorates the hat symbolizes a v ortex. In the 
Kruger's I 'ntiticd ()ou Are Not hmrsclf). the 
words of the siibiiile appear over broken 
fragments of a mirror that reflect segments of 
women's faces. The eight photographs in 
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Kolbow ski's Model PL asme I'show iiiiaucs 
of nuulc-iip women, women w iih uau/e o\er 
their faces (“When \oii look what do \oii not 
see\^" is written o\erone of these veiled 
faces), and a dress,- Show a reproduction of 
each artwork separatel\. iisinu questions to 
siimutaTC discussion, i he questioning 
sirateuy we have used for Kolhowski's Model 
Pleasure \\ goes something like this: 

1 . You see eight photographs in this 
artwork: three ek)se“Ups of women's faees. 
three women's faces hehind translucent 
material, a dress, and some kind ot ma- 
chine — perhaps a printing press. What can 
\oii describe about the three women's faces'.’ 
What might indicate to you that they are 
models? How do the dress and the printing 
press support this interpretation? 

2. ()\er one of the partialis cosered 
faees, we see the words. “When you look 
w hat dt> you not see " \\ h\ might three ot 
the wa)mcn be behind gau/e or other translu- 
cent material? What might the words ssmbol- 
i/e / 

3. What might we inteiprel about images 
of wometi in adsertisemenls irom 
Kolbowski's photographs 

Questions lor Kruger's I 'milled ( )'ou Are 
\(}i Y(fur\ell) might be structured as follows; 

1. In this photograph, we see what looks 
like a cracked mirror, women's faces 
reflected in its fragments, and words. 

Wh\ a mirror? \\ hat comes to mind 
when \ i)U think of a mirror.’ (1 aterars 
leferences such as the w icked ciueeii in 
Sfunv While will help enrich this context 
of uiKlerstanding, ) W h\ might the 
mirror be cracked ’ \Mi> might a woman 
be show n in the mirror .’ 

2. W hat do \iHi think the words “^'ou are 
not \ourseir supposed to mean.’ Who is 
the "\ou" 111 "\oiiiseir ’ ('oiild it be us ’ 
.All women'.’ Men'.’ W hat relationship do 
these words ha\e to the imaee'.’ 

A Normall\ when we are facing a iniiior. 
w e see oui sel\ es. Kiugei shows the 
image ol a woman in the mirror. W ho 
might that woman represent .’ (I s.’ 



Models in advertisements ’ All women?) 
Mow would you describe the expression 
on the w Oman's face'.’ 

4. Barbara Kruger sometimes writes about 
art and eulture. She is \ery interested in 
advertisements and the power of eom- 
mereial eulture. What might she be 
sa\ing about the use of women in ads in 
her art work, I 'milled ( You Are Scfi 
Yourseljf^ 

b'ollow a similar ciuestioning sirateg\ 
w hen discussing other artw orks; ask students 
to make literar\ and cultural associations with 
\arioiis aspects of the artworks, and direct 
their anal\ses towards associations between 
the artworks and images ol women in ad\er- 
tisements. 

Developing the lesson, Part II: Interpreting 
advertisements 

In a following class session, ask suidenls 
to eharacteri/e the models in the ads the\ 
ha\e collected. 'I'heir characteri/ations should 
be based on bod\ language (gestures, poses, 
and facial expressions) and not on clothing. 

To begin, w rite on the board and explain these 
categories that we ha\e found eharactcri/e 
many w omen in ads: 

I'imeless beaut\ (Although almost all ads 
with women in them are about beaut\ in 
some was. “timeless heaut\ " is meant as 
a classical or statuesque beaut\. with no 
other strong characteristics e\ ideiit. I 
Whidesome and sweet 
l)ream> (lost in internal re\erie) 

Seductive (We have found nu)st women in 
clothing ads embodv an understated 
sexiness, but here we mean an t)vert 
sexual allure. ) 

Whimsical 
Sport) or acliv e 

Self-conlitlent (exhibiting a strong degree ol 
conlulenee and indepeiulencc) 
('onlrontational 
Domestic 

( ongemal o\ ti iciidlv 

1 o help explain the categories. \ou might 
place under each calegorv heading an ad \ou 
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have selected to fit that category. You might 
also suggest a "Miscellaneous" category/ 
Students should place theii' ad in a category. 

( It does not matter whether you or others 
agree with their placements: the same ad 
placed ditTerently by two students will 
promote rurtheranalysis ot* that ad.) Begin a 
discussion by asking each student to select a 
placement they would change and why. They 
can scrutiiii/e ads in the miscellaneous 
category for possible placement under one of 
the established categories: for any that do not 
fit, they might invent a new category. Ask the 
students if there arc more ads in some catego- 
ries than in others. If so, which categories? 
Why do students think this is so? Are there 
any traits that characterize most of the women 
in the ads? 

You can direct conversation towards 
GoffmaiTs observations about gender stereo- 
types that were discussed in the introduction. 
For example, do the women often seem 
dreamy? How many are active? How many 
are engaged in a purposeful activity (a work 
activity, for example, as opposed to a social 
activity)? 

Bring closure to this part of the lesson by 
introducing the arguments of media scholars 
such as Kellner who contend that advertise- 
ments carry messages and meanings about 
w ho we think wc want to be. Note that some 
me> sages are more popularly presented than 
others. Revlon founder RcvsoiTs quote abo\ e 
about selling dreams ean help you to motivate 
the discussion. 

Concluding the lesson 

Now that students have deconstructed 
gender stereotypes in advertisements, you can 
turn their attenticai to ways ads can a\ (ud 
stereotyping. What might the students, il' they 
were advertisers, do to a\oid simplifying and 
stereotvping people and what they value? 

'I'his eonelusion can take the form cd‘ a studio 
project, an essav, or a class discussion. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

You can evaluate what the students have 
learned through one of two methods. You ean 
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examine the essay or artwork (with each 
student's written statement) that the students 
have developed in response to the final 
question of the lesson — What might the 
students do if they w'ere advertisers to avoid 
simplifying and stereotyping people's identi- 
ties and values? A second methcxl is to make 
notations about the students' comments 
throughout the lesson that wall provide you 
with a record for post-lesson evaluation. 

Your criteria for evaluation should be based 
on the student's assimilation of tiie social 
force of advertisements and how* ads stereo- 
type people, lifestyles, and values. 

Suggestions for further study and adjust- 
ments to this lesson 

Although this lesson is suggested for 
students in middle and high school, it is also 
appropriate for older students who can digest 
the readings suggested for teachers. It can 
also be used with students in grades 5-6 
without the readings. With younger students, 
you will need to incorporate some background 
information from the readings into your class 
presentations. With younger students, you 
could play a game of charades in wdiich they 
model the poses of people. Boys could role- 
play the female models and girls the male 
models. This activity might help them realize 
how ads are gender stereotyped. 

An obvious counterpart to this lesson is to 
examine men in ads. Presenting men and 
women posed together in ads makes clear 
many of Coffman's observations.^ You ean 
analyze changes in strategies utilized by 
advertisers lor changes in cultural ideas about 
how men and women should look and act. 
Kellner, for example, traced Marlboro and 
'Virginia Slims cigarette ads over the course of 
a decade in an analysis tliat you could easily 
adapt to your classroom (.see Kellner, 7<S)\ 

You ean compare ads appearing in different 
magazines: Eh(m\\ for example, caters to a 
broad range of African-Americans and 
leatures a witler varietv ot advertisements and 
a wider v arietv of people than does (ilanunir, 
ScvcfUrcn features more models in active 
poses than does (Hamour You can compare 

\ \ ^ \ A' / H 
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categories of ads: car ads. cosmetics and 
cologne ads. clothes ads. and so forth. You 
can discuss companies that try to market their 
products to one sex. Marlboro, for example, 
has marketed their cigarettes to men since the 
l%()s. These suggestions are but a few of the 
continuations or variations you can take in the 
study of gender stereotypes in advertisements. 

Resources 

Magazine advertisements of men. women, and 
women and men together from a variety of 
magazines. 

Reproductions of art 

Lorna Simpson. Sfcrco-stylcs. Women 
artists new s. Fall 1988. 13(3). 4. 

Nancy Burson. Beauty Composite I and 
Beauty Composite 2. in Nancy Burson. 

Richard Carling. David Kramlich. ( 1986). 
Composites: Computer-Generated portraits. 
New York: Beech Tree Books/ William 
Morrow. 28-29. 

Barbara Kruger, entitled (I Am Your 
Reservoir of Poses), in Kale Linker. (1990). 
Love for Sale: I'hc words and pietures of 
Barbara KruGc’f'^ New York; Harry N. 

.-\ bra ms. 33. 

Barbara Kruger. L 'ntitled ( Yon Are \ot 
Yourself), in . 4/7 in Anieriea. 72( 1 ). JaiuiarN 
1984 104. 

Silvia Kolbmv ski. Model Pleasure W in 
Pantayies. Cables, atul Pidn'iiVtions: Photo- 
Works from the /9cSYi‘.s. ( 1989). Amherst. 

MA: Herler Art Galler\ of the Cni\ersiiy of 
Massachusetts. 31 ov Mmlel Pleasure. Bart 7. 
in Brian Wallis (F4i. ). (1984). :\rt after 
modernism: Rethinkiny represefitation. New 
^’ork: New Museum of ConiempiMar\ Art. 
390. 

\ ideotapes 

Bill Moyers (producer and narrator) 

( 1989). Lhe pnbUe tnind: Conswnin\i inun^es. 
Alexandria. VA: PBS V'ideos. 

('onsumer Reports (producer). I'he do 
seeond seduc tion. 



Suggested readings for students 

Erving Coffman. ( 1 979). Gender adver- 
tisements. Cambridge. MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

Douglas Kellner. (1991). '‘Reading 
images critically: Toward a postmodern 
pedagogy.” In Henry A. Giroux (ed.). 
Postiuodernisni. feniinisnu and eultural 
polities: RedrawinG educ ational boundaries. 
67-78. Albany: SUNY Press. 

Stuart Ewen. (1988). AII-c'OfisnminG 
inuiGes: The polities cf style in eontetnporary 
culture. 161 -i 84. New York: Basic Books. 

Suggested readings for teachers 

Judith Williamson. (1978). DeeodiuG 
advertisements. London: Marion Boyers. 

John Berger. (1973). Chapter 3 in Ways 
ofseeinG^ London: Penguin Books. 

H. Ann Kaplan. ( 1993). “Is the gaze 
male?” In Marilyn Pearsall (Ed.). Women 
and values: ReadinGS in recent feminist 
philosophy (Second edition). 257-269. 
Belmont. CA: Wadsworth Publishing. 

The authors w ish to thank The Grier 
School. T\rone. Pennsylvania, for allow ing us 
to lest this lesson plan and especially Mr. Ben 
Ayres and students in his English class: 
Elizabeth Alexander. Lucy Chauffe. Lori 
Clarke. Teruko Lida. Fariha Kausaf*. Jeong-Mi 
Kim. Faith Librach. Casey Miller. E.rika 
Moiulello. Najla Seirawan. Cameron 
Sweeney. Melissa Xenakes. and Lei Zhang. 

The authors also w ish to thank Sle\en 
Gross, a student in the art education program 
at Penn Stale Uni\ersii\. for locating main of 
the art images. 

' Main juiblic libraries as well as some 
schinds own this scries. If Moyers* \ideo is 
ikU available, another video produced In 
C’onsLimer Rci>orls. lhe .d)-second seduction 
w ill also prov ide a dv namic introduction lo 
strategies utilized bv advertisers. If neither ol 
these IS available. >ou can begin the lesson 
with examples of touch-ups. See. lor ex- 
ample. livven. p. 88 and the February 1993 
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issue of (jlamoi{;- iiuiga/iiie, p. 60. w iih loudi- 
iip suggestions to ’‘eiilianeo" Millars niiilon's 
look. 

See ilie Siiggesteii Resources section at 
the end of this paper lor sources of these 
artworks. You mas base substitute art images 
that >011 ssish to utilize. There are mans 
artists sshose subjects are adseriisemcnls or 
stereots pical notions of lieaiits and mans of 
these w ill be adequate for the ptirpt^ses t)f this 
part of the lesson. 'Ilie point to be kept in 
mind for these substitutions is that the refer- 
ents should be images that stereots pe. Some 
possible substittitions are: Simpson's rwi'iuv 
Qncsiions, photographs of four nu)dels from 
the back accompanied by the questions: “Is 
she pretts as a picture? or Clear as crystal'.^ or 
Pure as a lils "! or Black as coal? or Sharp as a 
razor?" J\vci\iy Quest ions is reproduced in 
Aihrnnr. No. 1 12, ball p. 67. Tsvo 
familiar images arc .Ands Warhol s Before 
and After, profiles of a woman pre- and post- 
nose recoiistrtiction. and Richard Haniiltoirs 
Just What Is It riiat Mokes loJay 's Homes So 
Differetu. So Appealing that glories in the 
cheap glamor of os cr-nuiscled men and oser- 
sexed ssomcn in a consumer setting. Repro- 
ductions of both can be fotmd in Kirk 
Varnedoe and Adam Gopnik. ( 
iind Low: Modern An and Popular Culm re. 
New York: Mtisetim of Modern .Art/ Abrams, 
pp. 3.V') cN .^22. riic subject oi nuich of 
Richard Prince's work in the M)S()s was 
gender stereots ping in ads crtiscmcnls. 
parliculaiis male stereots ping. See. for 
example, his I 'ntithxl (Man. Man aiul Woman. 
.\Ien/W(fmen/ Woman and Man/ Man and 
Woman. Womene and his entitled U'owhow j 
in W illiam Olander. ( P)S4). Hoper, Krn\ier. 
Prim e, exhibition calah)g, ('harlolle. \.C'.: 
Knight ( iallers : ov his ( 'ntitled ( Three .\L'n 
I.O(tkinu in the Same Piri'ciion }, I Untied 
U'owinni. ('oniaei Sheet, nm] I ntitled 
(Cn:arettes} in I isa Phillips, l-.d, 1 1602). 

Hn haul Pnm e, Ness ^’oik' Whilnes Mu- 
seum/ \hiains. 

N oil mas find adjcctises \t.) name ealegv' 
ricsssith sshich sou arc iiiiue comfortable. 



The follossing examples elarify the categories 
and gisc an idea of ads we placed in each 
categoiy : 

Timeless beauty: Laiicome make-up, 
(ilamonr, Fehruars 169.T pp. 10-1 I. 

Wholesome: Dose soap, Workin{» 

Wonum. September 1662, p. 16. 

Dreamy: lisotcrica skin cream, Phony, 
b'ebruars 1662. 

Seductive: (iucss jeans, (ilamonr, 
b'ebruary 1663, p. 3 

Whimsical: Bijaii perfume, (ilamour, 
behruary 1663. pp. 24-25 

Sporty or .Active: Side I Apparel. 
(ilamonr. February 1663, pp. 140-141 

Self-confident: Capri cigarettes. Ebony, 
[•ebruary 1662 

Confrontational: La Blanca swimsuits, 
(ilamonr, February 1663. p. 46 

Domestic: Tide detergent, (Hanumr, 
February 1663. p. 77 

Congenial: Saturn cars. Ehany, b'ebruars 
1662 

‘ A clear cmiiparison. and a good place to 
begin, is ssith an ads ertisement for Moen 
faucets featured in the September 1662 issues 
of Better Homes and (iardens. The woman 
sass she likes the lancet for boss it looks: the 
man likes it for how it functions. Sec 
Berger's chapter 3 and Kaplan for background 
readings. 

'Hsseii also provides analssis of changes 
in women's stsles from the Vietorian era to 
the present. Sec pp. 161-1S4. 
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Recommended tor Grades 9-12 



Criticizing Television: Aesthetic and Cultural 
Approaches to TV Images 

Rogena M. Degge 

University of Oregon 
Carolyn A. Cochrane 

South Eugene High School, Oregon 



Overview of the lesson 

■lelevision is a highly innuential medium in many students' lives. 
The messages of television to which viewers are exposed are 
constructed, in large part, through visual images. These images 
carry cultural messages that can be analyzed and better under- 
stood. This lesson has two related parts. Its focus is on the visual 
study of television programs — the visual design and visual mes- 
sages of television images. The lesson is planned to raise students' 
awareness of how television imagery is designed or constructed, 
**and how these constructed images help shape the cultural mes- 



sages television carries. 

Students are expected to learn 

SliKlenls should learn some of the visual 
language of lelevision produelion and how 
elements and principles of design are applied 
in creating television programs. 

Studeiils should understand that knowl- 
edge of design is important in \ ideo produc- 
tion as well as in 2- and 3- dimensional art. 
and that design elements and principles are 
tools for expression in lelevision as well as in 
the fine arts. 

Sliidenls slum Id uiidersiaiid that expres- 
sion in commercial television is largelv the 
e<.mve\ing i^f messages, and that manv artistic 
and technical people are involved in shaping 
that expression. 

Sliidenls slnmld learn how visual images 
of televisitMi carrv cultural messages, that 
these cultural messages innueiice viewers 
responses and values, and that these images 
mav he much more siihiie and powerliil than 
the audio messages. 

Preparing to teach the lesson 

This lesson is based o\\ an article (Degge. 
IMS.S) that filTeis moie intormalion than can 
he provided here; voii mav want to read it 
before teaching the lesstin. The article 

■ 



prov ides a definition of terms and discussion 
of concepts for use in leaching this lesson. 

Makers of television programs work w ith 
a set of design elements and principles that 
are referred to as the visual language of 
lelevision. Visual art students with a basic 
background in 2- and 3-dimensional art have 
learned the elements and principles of design, 
'fhese factors (such as color, balance, asym- 
metry, space, and volume) are some of the 
design concepts utilized in designing mov ing 
imagery. In addition, the v isual language of 
telev ision also comes, in part, from film. 
Hxaniples include zoom. pan. eul (frtmi one 
camera to another), two-head shot, close-up. 
slow disclosure, fades, and more. These terms 
and concepts are applied based on the creative 
abilities of those directors, camera persons, 
w l iters, etlitors and others who together plan 
and design telev isitm programs and comnier- 
cials; on the capabilities of the cameras and 
related technology: and on the intent -what 
expression is sought. 

This latter aspect, intent, has to do v\iili 
the message. Most people assume that 
messages of telev ision come from the sound. 
However, what is being conveved in the 
images of telev ision is equally as powei liil 
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and often im>re aniiplcx than the messages of 
music and dialogue. What is being coincx ed. 
to whom, and how is determined through 
intentionally designed images that carr\ 
innuential cultural messages. 

Prior to viewing television images in class 
with your students, surves your students to 
learn what are their favorite tele\ision shows. 
Videotape 2-3 programs that are familiar to 
them, complete with commercials. It is not 
necessary, but you may also wish to take 
slides of parts of these and othei programs. 
This can be done by placing a 35mm camera 
on a tripod, setting your shutter at a 30th of a 
second using Kodak Hktachrome slide film, 
ASA 100. Work sheets are provided here for 
you to copy for your students, or you ma\ 
develop your own. 

The lesson 

Session I: The design of' television 
programs 

Brielly review some of the elements and 
principles of design. Handout Study Sheet 1 
(t>r one you have made to suit \our own 
situation). Introduce students to some of the 
design terms of television production and 
e.xplain w hat they mean. Run one of the 
programs you taped and point out the different 
terms, camera shots and design factors. When 
\iewing the tapes, it is best to turn cdTthe 
sound St) that students are not distracted b\ 
plot and can better concentrate on design. 
Free/c frames if your pla\ -back allow s and 
use slides if you ha\c them. Ask students to 
take notes on the study sheet. 

.Study .Sheet 2 is a list of some formal 
tlcsign I'actors \ou alread\ discussed. Ha\c 
students view a pn)gram w ithout sound for 
10-15 minutes and write dt)wii examples fiom 
the program that match design factt>rs on the 
list. 

.Moderate a discussion with the students 
about what the\ obserxed. 

Session II: Social and ciiUural iiH‘ssagcs 

Proxide the students with Studx Sheet 3 
or one ol xoui oxxn, .Ask the students to 



examine clothing, hairstyles, cars, behavior or 
actions, enxironments of people shoxvn on one 
of the previously taped television programs. 
Have tltein respond to questions such as: 

Wliat stereotypes can you identify? Hoxx are 
these stereotypes xisually represented? What 
kinds of messages are presented regarding 
gender? What visual clues arc xxv given 
regarding cultures or ethnicitx ? What kinds 
of values are being presented? Hoxv .^ What 
kind of audience, or types of people, is the 
show x isually designed to appeal to? What 
else do you notice? 

.Studenis can pursue these questions in 
small cooperatixe learning groups that xvill 
better able ail students to participate in the 
discussion. Break the class into groups of 
three or lour and have them discuss either the 
information they took notes on (.Studx Sheets 
1 , 2. and 3) or the questions that foiloxx . 

Recoin ene the class: based on xvhat thex 
studied in the small groups, ask them higher 
order thinking questions: Hoxx xxere design 
elements and principles applied to convey 
messages of television (for example, color of 
clothing, use of lighting)? C'over several 
elements and principles and then ask: W'hx are 
all these things important to studx'.’ What 
does the medium of telex ision com ex about 
.America, about individuals from different 
incomes, cultures, education, or xvith differeni 
X allies and beliefs, and so forth'.’ W'hat xisiial 
images arc potentiallx harmful and negatixe'.’ 
What images are positixe and xvhx ? Hoxx 
might telexision imagery be shaped to express 
positixe cultural messages ’ 

Extending the lesson 

I'here is much to be studied about telex i- 
simi and this txxo-part lesson could he ex- 
tended bx several daxs. l-ilms and videos are 
axailable on the topics of the messages of 
telexision. I'xxo excellent ones are listed under 
Resources. Please rex iexx them to be sure 
thcN arc not too explicit for your students. 

nu could I urthei extend this lesson bx 
haxing students w rite and produce a short 
telexision |)rograni designed toconxex 
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specific nicssaiies ilmuiiih ilic visual iiiuuacrv 
of telev ision. niielil also loam up \v ith. 
hunianilies facullx lhal siialv film and iclcvi- 
sion [o expand siudenls* uiidciMaiidiiig of ihc 
complexities id' these media. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

Discussion is a direct means to assess 
learning. \'ou might also review the students* 
V. rilten descriptions of their observ ations. No 
single answer is expected to an\ question 
raised, Sueh. a lesson ma\ result in a varielv 
of conelusions and views h\ students. Active 
involvement and thoughtiul observ ations are 
the immediate criteria. If the students create a 
production of their own, thev vv ill raise their 
level of understanding of the tasks and 
challenges of those who produce telev ision 
programs. 
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Sunlyin^ (he Dcsiiin of Television 
Ro^enn M. Dei^i^e 



Study Sheet I, Session I 



A. Terms and Production Tools of Television 



ciiuing on action 

cMrcmc closc-iip liniimac) ) 

selective or soft focus 

sk)w motion, slow disclosure or fades 

low -angle shots (dynamic: power) 

zoom shots (emphasis) 

\aried \iew points 

knee shot (from the knee up. etc.), thigh shot, waist shot, bust shot 
head shot, tight head slu>t (very close up of face) 
two shot (twi> people), lour slu>t (four pei>plc) 

most shots are rarclv less than a secmid. and rarclv more than 20 seconds. 



cidor - selections. aMitinuit) . effect 
light, lighting 

space ' how space is filled — dense I \ i>r openlv 
the area of the tele\ ision screen (3x4 ralii>) 
texiuie 
balance 

rhsthm. j>ace. tempo (of pi-ogram. diffcrctit for each program type) 

contiiiuit) 

order, repetition 

as\ mmetrs 



B. Formal Design Factors 




ERIC 
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study Sheet 2, Session I 



Roiicna XL Dc’s^i^c 



I 'se this sheet to write down observations of television programs. 



Formal Design Factors 

color- ‘W'hiW selections are made, how is aMitiiuiii\ achieved through color? 
li^ht, lif^htin ^ — What imK>ds or elTects are created? 

space How is space tilled — denseh or openly? How does this change irom scene to scene, 
and why? 

the area ofthe tele\ ision screen (3\4 ratitd. How is it used to frame the action? 



rhythm, pace, tempo (ot pix^gram). How wtaild this change it the program were action 
packed? Mainly diaUmue? How wtuild \ou emnpare a sit-com to a soap opera regarding pace 
and tempo 

coatimdty, order, repetition 

What shots clid you notice? W h\ are lhe\ dilTerent*/ V\'hat eiiects d(^ the\ create? 

How long were some id the ditferent shots*.* 

What effect docs a close-up shot ha\c * 



texture 



balance 




ERIC 
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study Sheet 3, Session II 

Snulyini^ the Visual Messages oj Television: 
Social and Cultural Aspec ts 
Roi*ena M. Dej^ i^e 



Things to look at: 

people's dolhing 
hair styles 
ears 

behavior or aeiions 

the plaees — inside, outside 

other? 

Questions to ask: 

What stereotypes can he identified? How are they visually represented? 



What kinds of messages are presented regarding i^ender'! 
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What dues are we given regarding cultures or ethnicity"! 



W'luit kinds oi* values are being presented? H(uv? 



What kind audience is the show visualU designed to appeal to’.* 



What else do \ou notice'.^ 




ERIC 
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Resources 

Article 

Doggo, Rogona M. ( 1985). 'V\ modol tor 
\isiial aoslholic inquirs in television." The 
Journal oj Aesthetic' Echteafion, /9(4), 85- 
102. (The author will send } ou a copy if you 
provide a S2.00 check made out to the author 
to cover printing, handling, and postage. 
Rogena Degge, Arts and Administration 
Program, School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, University of Oregon, hiigene, OR 
97403). 

Book 

Zettl, Herbert. (1990). Si \>ht, sound, 
motion: applic'd media aesthetic s. Belmont, 
CA: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 

Film 

Still killhi}^ us softly. ( 1 987). Cambridge 
Documentary Films, Cambridge, MA. 32 
minutes. Produced and Directed by Margaret 
Lazarus, This film presents a critical analysis 
of images of women in commercial advertis- 
ing. The film is composed of discussions as 
well as still images and videoclips taken from 
advertisements. 

Videocassette 

W'arniny^: The media may he ha:ardous to 
yourheedth, (1990). Media Watch, Santa 
C'ruz, CA. 36 minutes. Produced and Di- 
rected by Jenai Lane. The program is based 
on a slide show by activist, writer, and 
national lecturer, Ann J. Simonton. This 
videotape e.xposes the dangers of mass media 
and advertising that glamorize se.xism. 
violence against and objectification of 
women. 
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Recommended for Grades 3^6 

Experiencing Environments; Criticizing Architecture H 

Linda F. Ettinger * 

University of Oregon 



Overview of the lesson 

rchitecture 



is the study of innovative design, historic styles, 

structural techniques, and making unique buildings that fulfill 
specific individual needs. The study of buildings and the people 
who use them provides an accer.sible source for making observa- 
tions, analyzing and developing conclusions, and experiencing 
structures and spaces. This lesson introduces some architectural 
concepts and guides students in perceptually experiencing built 



environments. 

Students are expected to: 

• Become sensitive to the built environment. 

• Understand specific words for recording 

the degree and strength of feelings about 
the environment as a basis for comparing 
surroundings, 

• Develop consideration for the opinions of 

others. 

• Reali/.e the need for techniques for 

experiencing architecture and communi- 
cating feelings about it. 

Beginning the lesson 

Students will need pencils and copies of a 
word list. (Please see the sample at the end of 
the lesson.) Beginning dialogue: As you 
experience an environment (your school 
room, the whole school, your home, or the 
community) you develop thoughts and 
feelingN about what you... 
see — is it pretty or ugly? 
hear — is it loud or quiet? 
smell - - is it good or bad’.^ 
taste — is it sweet or sour? 
feel — is it rough or smooth? 

Often we do not pay much attention to our 
reactions or take time to find the right words 
to describe them. We need vocabulary to 
express our thoughts and feelings so tliat wc 
can communicate (hem to others. Using a list 
of words can help us find a v\ay lo share our 
feelings w ith others. 



We are gv)ing to use a list of words as a 
way to record our reactions to this classroom. 
This list w'ill help us discover that even 
though we are observing the same environ- 
ment, our thoughts and feelings about it may 
be different: some might have stronger 
feelings than others: and some might see more 
than others. This list can help us understand 
how strong or weak our reactions about 
spaces in our environment are and give us a 
basis for comparing our feelings with one 
another. 

Developing the lesson 

Hand out copies of the word list. Ask the 
students to evaluate their classroom (or any 
other selected space) by each pair of adjec- 
tives. For example, have them examine the 
first two wolds — ORDINARY and UN- 
USl'AI., and ask: Do you feel this room is 
VKRY ORDINARY? is it like every oilier 
room you have seen that is used for this 
purpose? Or do you think it is SOMKWHAT 
ORDINARY? Do you think Just a few (lungs 
about it arc different? Maybe you think the 
I'oom is balanced evenly between ordinary 
and unusual — then your feelings are NKl’- 
'I'RAL. Perhaps \ou feel the room is SOMK- 
VVHAT or \\M\ UNUSUAL, then you arc 
sa\ ing it is dilTercnl Ironi oilier rooms used 
for this pmposc, and you arc evalualing just 
liow much different vou (hink it is. When \ou 
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have decided sour response. Till in the box 
under the column heading you ha\e selected. 
I'ill in only one box in each row. 

Go down the word list gi\ ing explana- 
tions. if needed, reminding students of the 
degrees of e\ alualioii for each pair of words. 
When they complete their lists, help students 
divide into gi’oiips of three or four. Assign a 
recorder in each group, (live a fresh cop\ of 
the word list sheet to each recorder. .Ask the 
recorder to mark individuals' responses onto 
iJie new sheet and to prepare a summar\ 
report for the whole class as to how individu- 
als in the group responded. As groups are 
re\ iewing their resp()nses. walk around and be 
sure each group understands what they are to 
do. 

When the gn)ups are finished, ask each 
recorder to tell the class how their group 
responded to the environment. Expect 
disagreement: Rarely will they all agree. 

Ask the students what they have found out 
about how people feel about the same envi- 
ronment. Typical answers have oeen: 

“Wc see different things when we look at 
the same place." 

“We all have different places in mind that 
we are comparing this place to." 

“It might depend on how you are feeling at 
die time —or on the weather." 

Ask students io list things to think about 
in planning something in which thev all 
participate, such as making a city or neighbor- 
hood walking t(Hir booklet for themselves or 
citizens in the community. 'Pypical answers 
hav e been: 

“We need to consider how evei vone Iccls." 

“We need to know the right words to 
ex{ircss our Icelings." 

“liach of us should be responsible for 

listening to other people's ideas, and we 
need to tell eveivone about our ow n 
ideas." 

Concluding the lesson 

There is so nuicli to see. even in one 
room, (hat people verv often get numb to 
everv thing around them. Thev don't use then 



senses to observe what an environment is 
really like. This list of words is Just one way 
of helping people look carefullv at an environ- 
ment. evaluate what they see, and use words 
to communicate their feelings to others. After 
you have done this a few times, it can become 
a habit. Then you are on your way to becom- 
ing an intelligent observer of the environ- 
ment! 

A list like this is w hat architects call a 
‘notation svsiem.' They use many different 
kinds of systems to record their observations 
of the things they see. Quick sketches, 
complete draw ings, measurements, maps, and 
three dimensional models are other notational 
sv stems architects use. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

Have students develop new sets of words 
and make a new wx)rd sheet, and use it on a 
different kind c)f ()bservation — a neighbor- 
ln)od walk, for instance, or a shopping mall. 
Use the list as a homework assignment for 
students io evaluate their room at home, their 
yard, or some area of their choice, and to 
rept)rt their observatit)iis of their experiences 
to the whole class. If they have become more 
sensitive to space and are better able to 
communicate their ex-experiences in lan- 
guage. this lesson has been a success. 

The material presented in this lesson was 
taken from Architecture as a lhi\ic Curriculum 
Builder: A Curriculum. This curriculum is 
a\ailable from the Wasliington C'ountv I'Alucation 
SeiA ice District. 1770.S NW Spring\ille Road. 
Portland. Oregon ^)722h. 1*hirt> fi\e elementarv 
schools in the l\)itlaiul metropolitan area ha\e 
participateil in the implementation i^l'this curricu- 
lum which has heen designed b\ teams of proles- 
sional architects and classroom teachers. 

Special thanks to Jenin Ranise>. an architect 
in the .Architect -in -the -Schools Piograni. Lane 
Arts ('ounctl. luigene. OR ^)740.^, for giving me 
the cun iculuni and discussing the lessons related 
to criticism. 

bT 
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Resource for the lesson: A Sample Word Sheet 



How do >ou feel about this environment? 





VERY 


SOME 


NEUTRAL 


SOME 


VERY 




Ordinary 












Unusual 


Complex 












Simple 


Light 












Dark 


Modern 












Old 


Noisy 












Quiet 


Ugly 












Pretty 


Multipurpose 












Single Purpose 


Bright 












Dim 


Open Spaee 












Closed 


L'inished 












Unfinished 


Soft Liglit 












Harsh Light 


Rooms 












Crow ded 


Iriendls 












L’nlViendly 


I'rhan 












Rural 


Puhlie 












Private 


Like 












Dislike 
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How do you feel about this environment? 





VERY 


SOME 1 


NEUTRAL 


SOME 


VERY 





































































































































































































































Recommended for Grades 3-7 



A Place-Based Framework for Criticizing Art m 

Doug Blandy and Elizabeth Hoffman 

University of Oregon 



Overview of the Lesson 

T his lesson engages ehildren in interpretive examinations of four 
contemporary artists whose art eoneerns the environment; Andy 
Goldsworthy. Susan Shie and James Aeord. and Dominique 
Mazeaud. These artists make art based on different ideas and in 
different media to bring attention to the sociopolitical changes that 
are necessary to sustain the environment. The lesson assumes that 
people should take responsibility for protecting the Earth from 
environmental degradation because the Earth is alive, vital, and 
IMl sustaining. Through interpretive activities, people can become 
more aware of their interdependence with the Earth, their respon- 
sibility to it. and their need to join with others in advocating for 



enx ironmental health. 
Students tre expected to learn 

• a crit'cal iVamcwtnk through which 

artists* responses to place can he deter- 
mined. 

• about the art of jdaec-orienled artists and 

know what others have written about 
their art of respeel and resj'ionsibiiitv to 
place. 

• locriticalK speculate about artistic intent 

in relationship plaee. 

‘ thiT>ugh the Use ol a place-based critical 
framework. apj'Mcciaie the \aricl\ ol 
artist roles and aclimis in relatiiMiship 
place. 

Background information 

Aiul\ Cioldsworih\ ctMistrucis ephemera 
Irom natural materials aiul makes cfdor 
photographs of them for exhibition. 1 le walks 
through places that interest him anti steeps at 
places that im ite his artistic responses. 1 le 
usesonl\ materials that he IIikIs arouiul him: 
these include fallen leaves, rocks, twigs, 
snow , sand, ice, aiul Ivrries. He ma\ use 
thorns Ol saliva to hoki his constructions 
together, lie believes that each work has a 
hie evcle aiul is ephemeral sul'»iecl to weather 
and other env ironnienta' coiulitioiis. 1 le 
pliotographicallv (.locuiiK'Hls his work at its 



peak. He deseribes his artistic process as 
intimate. His gtuil is understanding liis own 
relationship t(^ place. 

Susan Shie and .lames .Acord make 
elaborate quilts that are a part ol "Clreen 
Quilts." a social aetion pixqect. 'Phis pnqecl is 
based ou the belief that there is power in 
affirmatimi. *l'he artists create quilts that state 
through images ainl text that the harth is sale 
and healed. Thev make these positiv e mes- 
sages in the htqv that thev will ereate a 
netw ork of pi^sitiv e energv tiHiea! the env i- 
ixmment. There are manv Ljuilt makers 
invidved in this projeet acix^ss the rniteil 
States. C’cMitact h^*al l|Ui1i guilds. seni(M‘ 
centers, and fabric stores lor k^xil inlorma- 
tion. ^ cHi mav obtain (Ireeii Quill inlorma- 
Uow fixMii Susan Shie (see resource lisii. ,\ 
rej'irodiiciitm id' The Tiu'di (Jiiili: .\ CIreen 
Quilt is in the lhtir\ Horn Quill Witioudl 
catalogue ( 1 W 1 1 . 

l)ominiL|ue Ma/eaud cleans the Rio 
(irande River in her ariistrv . She mcliules 
others bv taking them to the river with her for 
the puipose ol' cleaning and discov erv . She 
does not document o\ exhibit hei ailisiiv 
because she does not want her wimT to be 
objeetilied bv film. Ma/eaud suggests 
sior\ telling as the best wav to experience hei 



/ 



work. The best retelling currently available is 
inGablik(1991). 

The lesson 

By using the following framework, 
engage students in looking for ways in which 
these artists promote responsibility to place. 
Through the following activities, students 
should become aware of their relationships to 
their own surroundings. You could divide the 
lesson into four 45-minute parts; the first 
three parts would each focus on one artist. 

Use the final session to compare the artists’ 
different approaches to place. We highly 
recommend that you identify a local artist, 
and at some future time apply this framework 
to his or her work. This critical framework is 
applicable to the work of all the artists. 

I. Expressions of the artists. Environmental 
artists describe themselves and arc described 
by others in various w'ays: social activist, 
documentarian, reclamation specialist, 
spiritualist, naturalist, tourist, healer, seeker, 
steward, educator, conservationist, facilitator, 
recycler, poet, lover. Pose questions such as 
these: 

1 . What do you think the artwork ex- 
presses? 

2. Is the artwork persuasive? If so. what 
are you being persuaded to do? 

3. Are your personal beliefs compatible 
w ith those beliefs embodied in the 
artwork'.^ 

II. Uses of materials. Examine the artist’s 
use of materials in terms of their impact on 
the sustainability of the Earth. Pose questions 
such as these: 

1 . What are the materials used? 

2. Are the materials recyclable, biodegrad- 
able, non toxic'.^ Are they exploitative of 
Ii\ ing or non-living forms? 

3. Is the scale, amount, and cost in propor- 
tion with available economic, human, 
and natural resources? 

4. Is the purpose of the artwork consistent 
with the materials used? 



5. Are the chosen art materials of secondary 
or primary importance to the artwork's 
message ? 

III. Processes of makiR«. Processes and 
products are inseparable in some art, particu- 
larly in the work of those artists w ho advocate 
an awareness of place. Ask questions such as 
these: 

1 . What, if any, communities (human, other 
animals, plant, geologic, celestial, etc.) 
are involved in the making of the art- 
work? 

2. Is the process collaborative? 

3. Has the artist sought the advice of 
experts in safeguarding the needs of llora 
and fauna? 

4. In what ways is the art subject to time 
and space? 

5. Is the making of the art consistent w ith 
the purpose of the artw'ork? 

6. Does the artist's process meet the 
environmental needs of your neighbor- 
hood? 

IV. Process of viewing. You may encounter 
art concerned with the environment in niiise- 
iims and galleries as well as in such nontradi- 
tional sites as rivers, forests, ocean beaches, 
farm fields, tundra, and desert landscapes. 
Because of the process of making, viewers 
can only experience some art in secondary 
fashion through photographic media, draw- 
ings. and storytelliiig. When considering such 
artworks, ask these questions: 

1 . Are there attendant rituals associated 
with the viewing? 

2. Is it possible to view the original wi)rk? 

3. What is the degree of participation of the 
view er? For example, does the viewer 
have to hike to the site? 

4. Do atmospheric conditions such as 
lighting and w eather affect the view ing? 

5. Is it necessary for the viewer to have 
access to the artist to \iew the art? 
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Evaluating \what the students have learned 

Base an evaluation upon the students' 
written comparisons of the three artists 
studied during the lesson. If they are able to 
use the place-based framework in the com- 
parative process they will have succeeded. 

Resources 

For a discussion ot Ma/eaud's work see: 

Cjablik, S, (1991), The recuchantment of 
an. New York: Thames & Hudson. 

Goldsworthy's work can be found in: 
Goldsworthy, A. (1987), Andy 
(ioldswonhy: A cnilahoration with nature. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 

You can obtain information on Green Quilt 
inform', tion by sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: 

Susan Shie 

2b 1 2 Armstrong 

Wooster. OH 44691 

You can find a color reproduction of The 
Earth Quilt: A Green Quilt in: The new (/uilt 
I: Dairy barn quilt nationaL ( 1 99 1 ), 
Newtown, CT: The Tauntc*. Press. 
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Recommended for Grades 7-9 



Baskets: Containers of Culture 

Lorrie Blair 

Concordia University, Montreal 
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Overview of the lesson 

askets are made and used by people in nearly e\ery culture and 
provide valuable information about their maker's environment, 
values, and cultural heritage. However, a basket and other artifacts 
often reflect meanings apparent only in the culture in which they 
were created. Unfortunately, outside its native culture, the signifi- 
cance of a basket’s design often is lost. This lesson plan is intended 
to give students opportunities to discover how to reconstruct some 
of that lost information. An Appalachian rib and split basket is 
used to demonstrate how details of basket construction and style 
can be linked to specific cultural traditions. Please note that it is 
not essential to use only an Appalachian basket for this lesson plan. 
Any basket familiar to the teacher or students, such as an African 
American coil basket from South Carolina, a Cherokee splitwork 
basket from North Carolina, a Winnebago Indian basket from 
Wisconsin, or others may be substituted. 




Students are expected to learn 

• ihe importance of a baskclmakcr s envi- 

ronmenl for determining botli the mate- 
rial used and tlie shape of the basket. 

• the role tradition plays in basket making, 

• to generate hypotheses about a basket s 

possible meaning and function within the 
maker's soeiet\ . 

Background information 

Ap|xilaehia s eaii\ settlers li\etl without 
surplus and often found it necessar\ to 
combine the artistic with the uselul. 
Ikisketmaking allows Appalachians to e\|^ress 
beauty in utilitarian objects and continues as a 
tradition in the Appalachian region. One 
emnmon basket st\le lound in Appalachian 
areas of Penns\ l\ ania. Virginia. West Vir- 
ginia. Ohio, Noith Carolina. Kentucky, anil 
rennessce is the rib aiul split basket. 'I'hesc 
baskets are known as egg. hip. buttock, 
gi//ard, or famn baskets. 

Rib and split baskets aie made ol iwo 
hoops that intersect at right angles. 'Hie top 
half ot the \ertical hoop fomis the handle, and 
the bottom half ser\es as the support tor the 
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basket, for its spine. The hoops are bound 
together with a thin strip of wood, or split, 
forming the wrapping. The ribs, which give 
shape to the basket, arc anchored in the 
wrap^')ing. The spine is deeply indented, 
forming two lobes at the bottom ol the basket 
(see Figure 1 ). The basket is completed b\ 
w eaving thin strips of wood ovej- and under 
the ribs. The average si/.e of an egg basket 
measures ten inches across the top and 14 
inches across the bottom at the e\tremit\ of 
each lobe. 

Rib and split baskets are almost al w a\ s 
made ol white oak. I he white oak tree is 
found scattered throughout Appalachia and 
grows well in higher elevations on ridges and 
mountains. Because many Appalachian 
basket makers gathered and prepared the 
wood for their baskets, they knew about their 
cmironment and Ihe conditions that produced 
the best limber. To find the right tree, a 
baskelmaker might walk through the forest lor 
hours. da\s, and sometimes weeks. 
Basketmakers often rely on folklore, passed 
down from generations, to help lliem select 
and prepare their matei iab I 'oi' example. 
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sonic 

baskclinakcrs 
harvest trees iVoni 
hollows rather 
than on top of 
hills. The bottom 
land has rich soil 
and trees in 
‘hollows protected 
from w iiul grow 
straight and tall 
as they seek light. 

Many 

basketmakers cut 
their trees only 
during the dark phase of the moon and only in 
the fall and w inter. Both conditions are 
thought to provide trees that are moist w ith 
sap. Sap keeps the wood pliable, allow ing the 
wood to easily bend w ithout breaking or 
splintering. 

In Appalachian areas, baskets were used 
to gather and transport eggs as well as other 
small, fragile materials such as strawberries 
and ripe tomatoes. The lobes prevent the 
contents from being crushed and allow the 
basket to rest over a person's hip or over the 
neck of a horse. Oak makes the basket both 
sturdy and relatively lightweight to carry. 

Most Appalachian basket makers were 
taught to make baskets by a parent, relative, 
or community member, and the\ began to 
make baskets at a \ery young age. Main 
continued to use the traditional form but 
added personal tmiches such as color. Both 
men and women made baskets. Sometimes 
they made them to sell or trade. 

.Although the Appalachian basketmaking 
tradition continues, fewer people now make 
baskets. Commercial baskets are inexpensive 
and readily a\ai!able. In additicai. lumber 
companies ha\e harvested much o{ 
Appalachia's white cnik for furniture and 
building purposes, ‘fhe oak population is 
furiher diminished by air pollution and acid 
ram which weakens ihe Iree's resistance to 
disease. 
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Beginning the 
lesson 

To introduce 
the concept ol‘a 
basket, ask 
students to 
identify ex- 
amples of 
containers 
a\ailable in 
their ein iron- 
mem. The 
wastepapei* 
basket, lunch 
boxes, purses, 
backpacks, cardboard boxes, shopping bags, 
and carts are such examples. Ask how 
containers, or baskets, function in their li\es. 
Who makes the containers? What materials 
aie most often used? 

To introduce the Appalachian basket, ask 
students to consider the needs ol a rural 
farmer. What containers might be needed for 
farm acti\ ities? Display an Appalachian 
basket and pose questions such as these: What 
is the shape of the basket? W'hat materials did 
the basketmaker use? How is it constructed? 
Is it tightly or loosely wenen? How big is the 
basket? How heavy is it? How might it be 
comfortably carried? V\'hat factor does scale 
play in the basket? What might a 
basketmaker need to know in order to make 
this basket? How mignt he or she learn to 
make baskets? How might il be used? Give 
some reasons w h\ \ou think this basket was 
made. 

Developing the lesson 

Provided w ith a varielN of baskets, 
students w ill work in groups to generate 
hypolhesis about the baskets. Thc\ ma\ 
begin by imagining the\ are describing a 
basket io a friend during a phone con\ersa- 
tion. Since the friend cannot sec the basket. 
thc\ must describe the shape, si/e, materials, 
color, and texture of the basket. Students ma\ 
contpare two or more baskets, noting differ- 
ences and simihii ities among the baskets* 
cmistriiclion and materials. ‘Hie goal of this 
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handle hoop 



top nb 



nm hoop 
wrapping 



weaving 

split 



1 . Rib anJ siilii baskets arc tbrnicil b\ two hoops 
that intersect at rieht atieles. 
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^loiip acli\ il\ is to ciKuiiria^L* sUidciUs lo 
arliciilalc clear dcscripliinis o\' ihc haskcls. 
Al’lcr examining llic baskets elosel\ . siiKlenls 
will uenerale hxpiMlieses al^uil llie Imielion i^! 
a \aricl\ ol‘ baskets. wb\ ilie\ were iiKule. aiul 
some ini'ormalion about the makei ’s eiu iron 
nicnt, StucleiUs ma\ acklress the same ques 
tioiis posed in the be<ainninu of the lesson. 

Concluding the lesson 

Ask students to identil'N eiMilaiiiei -s lhe\ 
niiuht use during an a\eraue da\. Then, 
imagine that plastic bags. shop|ung baskets, 
cardboard boxes, and otiK-r modern eontainers 
no longer exist. What kinds oi baskets might 
the\ eonsiruei to meet their needs/ \\ hat 
materials are a\ailable in their en\ ironmeiu ’ 
How might the\ learn to make a basket? 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

It is no! neeessarx that sindenls eorreell> 
identijy the eultiire <.>r purpose of the baskets. 
Rather, the goal is be able to make tluuighl- 
liil suilenients that the\ can support with 
e\ idenee roiiiKl in the b»askeis. 

Studio extension 

Students ma> eolleei materials {\ow\ then 
own en\ ironineni and create a basket repre 
sentatixe ol‘ tlveir culture. In addiiimi to 
natural materials, studenis max use maleiiaK 
such as perroraled edges td' eoinputei paper, 
packing materials. Toil, and xxire. 

Resources 

Include a xarielx of baskets in dih'erent 
si/es. oT dilTerer.t materials, and leprcsenling 
man> cultures, l-.xamples n\<i> also iiv. lnde 
plastic giXKerx baskets, xx ire bicxcle baskets, 
and picnic baskets. Students max bring 
baskets IVom home. 

Si!j»^cste(l readings lor students: 

(deaxer. V. and Cdeaxei B. iRtoO). 
Where thv HHc\ . Nexx ^'ork: Ilaipei 

C'ollins ( 'hildreirs Bo« >ks. 

Nax lor. B (Id^M). Shiloh. Nexx ^olk: 
MacMillan Publishing. 



1 \lthi)tigh these books di» not deal speciricallx 
XMih baskeimakmg. (hex do prox ide sciisiiix e 
accounts ol Ap|ialachian etilture. Whrrr the 
l.Uu’s Hlooin is also axailabic on lilm.) 
Suggested readings for teachers: 

Irwin. . I. (P^S2). !i(i\kct\ diul huski^f 
nidki r\ ill S(>{(lheni .\pi>(ihu hui. 

Pciuisx lx ania: SchilYcr Ptiblishmg. 

Law. K. and l ax lor, C. t P)^)l ). 

.\j>iuiliii hum \\ hi!(‘ tnik Iniskeniuikin:^: 

Ihiiuhnii ilo\\ fi the basket, Knoxxille; 'The 
1'nixe‘sitx oi renncssee Press, 
i Both iBooks illustrate and discuss examples of 
a xaiietx of .Appalachian baskets. 'Hie authors 
include excei'iM'' iVom interxioxxs with 
b-askctmaks’i's. ) 

I.ampell. R. and l.ampelL M. ( PLS^)). (), 
.\ppal(iehia. Nexx ^'ork: Stew art, Tabori and 
(’hang. 

t ri'iis l iehlx colored book illustrates baskets as 
well as oiikr Appalachian »irts. ('hapters are 
dex oted ici in depth interx iew s xx ith 1 K 
\|'ipalaciiian artists. i 

Meilach, I), and Menagh, I), t Id?^)). 
Ihiske’rs t(hl(i\ with materials li(>m uaturi . 

Nexx ^'ork: C'loxxn Publishers Inc, 

( This book prox ides step-b_x -step directions 
for l>:iskclmaking and examples a\' both 
tradiuonal .uul e(mtemporai \ ixiskets.) 

1 xxould like to (hank Mr. Dotig Clrckmeck. the 
fifth grade class oi' Villa Madoniui Acadeni) . 

\ illa Hills. Kentuckx , and Ms. C'x ntliia d'ax lor 
ol Mai ieita. ( )hii». liu' their x aluable assistance 
in tlic dcxelopmcnt and testing of this lesson. 

bigure I . S rucluie of lib and split basket, 
illustraaion l\x Alison Bruce W icboUlt. In 
\plhihii hian W hite ( hik Haski'tiimkiin^: 

I hmdiim I )t)\\ n tli( />(/sA(7 I p. 7 I ). I Nedxxith 
j .erniission. 
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Recommended (or Grades 2>3 



Interpreting Kmong Storycloths 

Kristin G. Congdon 

University of Central Florida 



Overview of the lesson 

H mong people immigrated to the United States after the Vietnam 
War beeause they were in danger of repression from the ruling 
politieal party. Hmong women tell stories about their homeland 
and their escape from danger in storycloths that they embroider. 
This lesson specifically engages students in ways of interpreting 
and understanding storycloths made by the Hmong people. More 
generally, the lesson engages children in deciphering visual 
narratives and shows them how to incorporate visually artistic 
storytelling into their own lives. 



Students are expected to learn 

• iluit some artworks arc narrative and their 

stories can be interpreted. 

• lum to read or interpret a Hniong 

storvclotli. 

• tliat there are many \isiial ways to tell 

stories. 

■ • tlial some forms of storytelliiie are gender 
specific but need not be. 

• to identif) tccliiiical and visual qualities of 

embroidery. 

• to judge stors cloths. 

• how to relate a storycloth to their ow ii 

lives. 

Beginning the lesson 

Introduce the lesson by telling students 
that there are wa\s to obtain information other 
than from hooks in schools and libraries. Ask 
students to think of several ways diey gather 
information or learn something. I.ist them on 
the blackboard, discussing how one can Ic.irn, 
for example, from a photo album. t|uilt, story, 
church ser\ ice. lamily tree, or painting. Ask 
the students wIk') are the storytellers in their 
families and w hether they preserve stories. 

Ask whether plioto albums, making quilts, 
or other forms of preserving family informa 
tion is usually done by men or women. If 
the\ identify trends, ask them w hy this is. anti 
whether tlicy think men and women coukl 




change places. For example, can a man make 
a quilt and can a woman give a sermon? This 
discussion hopefully will result in student 
awareness that there are gender trends in 
keeping family information in certain forms, 
hut often there are no good icasons why men 
and women or hoys and girls might not switch 
roles. 

69 

Developing the lesson 

It would be best to invite a Hmong 
community member to the class to talk about 
storycloths and their importance. If this is 
possible, much of the lesson can be taught by 
the visitor, with you asking questions related 
to the lesson's objectives. If no Hmong 
people live in your area, try to find actual 
storycloths w'hich are itiexpensively sold in 
many markets, museums, and ethnic arts 
stores acn^ss the country. If this is not 
feasible, consult the resources at the end of 
the lesson for reproductions of storycloths. 

Tell the students that yiui (or your HiiKMig 
guest) are going to introduce them to a group 
of women w ho tell stories ubont their culture 
with embroidered cloths. Ask if any student 
knows someone w ho fought in the Vietnam 
War: if so. let them tell the class what they 
know about that war. Using a map. explain 
where the war took place. Tell them in terms 
they can understand that the Vietnam War 

m\<. ( 'khi< H 
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was a civil war in which Americans and oilier 
counlries parlicipaled and that one group of 
people who befriended (he Americans during 
the war were the Hmong. lAplaiii dial when 
die war ended. Vielnam was in chaos, die 
Americans deparled. and man\ ol ihe Hmong 
were in danger. 

I'he Hmoiig came lo die Ihiiled Siales lo 
be safe and lo siarl a new life. They are a very 
siroiig. self-sufficieiil people who lived on 
farms, had beaulifiil iradiiional clolhing. and 
wdiiderful siories. The lifesiyles and ciisionis 
in die Unilcd Stales are \er\ differenl from 
those in Vieinani. and die Hmong wauled lo 
remember (heir past and their homeland. 

When they left Vietnam. Hmong women 
began lo embroider nnllis. legends, and 
siories of escaping from danger onto pieces of 
cloth lo help them remember. 1‘hc> called 
llieni .s/o/;vr/o7//.s. The\ also docunicnl w hal 
their villages looked like and whal kinds ol' 
\egelalion and animals lived in iheir home- 
land. They depict special holidays, religious 
observances, and rites of passage like births, 
marriages, and funerals, riiev embroider folk 
tales, leaching lessons about such things as 
self-reliance, or promoting the rewards that 
come troni a good marriage. Many myths 
explain how vegetables take care of people (as 
opposed to people lending lo a vegetable 
garden) and the importance of staying together 
as a cultural group to help each other out. 

Rxplain that these embroidered pieces 
read like siories and that design of the art- 
works move the eye through the works in a 
way that tells a story. Working from either 
slides or original artworks, ask students to trv 
lo explain the stories the storv cloths tell. Ask 
students about the functions of storv telling 
and why it is important lo them as well as the 
Hmong people. Students should understand 
that shared stories give people a common 
history, and ihcN bind a group together Just as 
is true in their own families, churches, and 
neighborhoods. One artist. Blia Xiong, 
explains one of her storv cloths this way: “I 
did tliis piece because I think that alter all the 
older people, the generations, after they're all 



gone, it will really help (he vamnger people to 
know whal we're doing here and why. How 
we got here. Because if nobody tells them, 
they'll never know" (Peterson 1988. 15). 

Students should think oi’siorycUnhs as 
picture books without words. Ask the stu- 
dents if they have ever picked up a book that 
was too hard lo read, looked at the pictures, 
and still figured (Hit the story. Explain that 
the> can read a storv cloth in much the same 
way. They should see whal parts of the 
picture Uuiks familiar and which parts look 
different: Do vxni recogni/.e the animals or 
buildings? Can you tell whal the people are 
doing? C'an you tell whal the buildings are 
made of? What might daily life be like in one 
(d‘ the structures? Where do the pecijile gel 
their feuKi? D(ies it Und; like a safe place to 
be\> 

Tell the students that Hnumg parents also 
use storyclolhs to leach their American born 
children in English and the Hmong language. 
Young children will point out animals, for 
example, and learn the names in both lan- 
guages. 

Hmong women are exceptionally g(HKi 
seamstresses. They sew traditional ccislumes 
and ereale beautifully designed pieces of 
fabric. Wlien they sew clothing, their stitches 
arc very liny and neat. W'hen they embixhder. 
their siitclies are beaulifullv executed. The 
Hmong people judge their storyclolhs in part 
by how well they are made. 

Sewing is primarily a women's iradiliim 
in the Hmong culture, although men often 
pencil in the outlines for designs of manv 
storyclolhs. The si(n*y. however, mavi^d' 
anyone's tale. F-'or example, a grandparent or 
a neighbor may w aul lo hav c a story told and 
in this way the story becomes one that is 
owned bv more than one person and thus is 
preserved. 

The Hmong like to use bright colors in 
their storyclolhs and prefer shiny and shiin- 
merv fabrics and threads, ones that calclt the 
light and give olT brilliance, d'he artists say 
they see everything in ll eir minds bel'ore they 
sew it on the cloth, inc’udiiig objects and 
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a^lors. Sonic of the more clahoratc 
sloryclolhs ha\c qiiilt-likc bortlcrs around 
(hem. Sometimes (lies depict animals so 
carefully that they use several colors ol' 
thread. They depict people as acti\e: \ouiig 
and old alike work in gardens and with 
animals. There is movement, not only in the 
interactions of people and animals, hut also in 
(he directions of stitches which, like those of a 
paint brush, create a rhythm and help direct 
the eye throughout a scene. The\ leave \er\ 
little space empty in these scenes: the artists 
tend to nil every area with some activity. 

Ask students if the\ can 1‘igure out how a 
storycloth was made b\ looking at it. laicour- 
age students to think about when women 
might do their embroidery and how long it 
might take to finish a i)iece. Explain that 
today many people appreciate these 
storyeloths and hu\ them and displas them in 
their houses, sometimes in frames or under 
glass on a table. Ask students to make 
Judgments about the storyeloths. defending 
their responses. 

Optional extension 

Ask the students to write a briel* stor\ 
about their lives that they think is important 
for other people to know about them. It can 
be about their neighborhood, animals the\ 
come in contact w ilh, a move the\ made in 
their lifetime, or a story someone in their 
family likes to tell. When they have com- 
pleted their stories, ask them to design a 
sioryeloth on paper from their w ritings. 
Students can also make their storyeloths on 
burlap with threads if \ou show them how to 
thread large-eyed needles and teach them 
basic embroidery stitches, such as the runnuig 
stitch and satin stitch. Introduce other stitches 
as needed and have children teach them to 
other children. 

Concluding the lesson and evaluating what 
the students have learned 

You can use a discussion to sumim ri/e 
and assess what students have learned with 
such questions as: Who are the Hmong 



people? Where is their first hoiiielaiul? Why 
did the\ come to the United States? What are 
Hmong stors cloths'.^ Win do the Hmong 
make them? 

Ask students to discuss a final storycloth 
(or reproduction oi' one) they have not seen 
previousK. 'riie\ should now be able to 
recogni/e and tell about things and people 
represented in the cloth, its formal qualities of 
color and movement, and its use of the 
technique of stitching. Can they identif> both 
variety and order in the piece? 

If the students hav e made paper 
storyeloths, compare theirs to the Hmongs', 
asking how they are alike and how they are 
different. 

Provide students with feedback about how 
well they were able to answer the questions 
above, to interpret a new storycloth, and to 
make a paper one of their own. 

Resources 

C’han. A. ( 1 WO). Unions icxlifc dcsi\^ns. 
Owning Mills. Ml): Stemmer House Publish- 
ers. Inc. Introduction by Norma Uvo. (This 
book may be purchased for plus postage 
from Stemmer House Publishers. Inc., Own- 
ing Mills. MI) 21 117: Phone: (410). >62- 
2690). 

Dewhurst. C? K.. & Macdovvell. M. 

(I:ds.). ( 19S4). Michigan: Hniou^arts. Hast 
Lansing. Ml: Michigan State University. 

lunck, J. (Spring 1982). “Laos: Stitch- 
ery as language among the Hmong in 
America." Cmfi hucrnai'ional. 22-26. 

Hnionsj an: 'I'nuliiion ami chanm'- 
(1986). Shevbovgan. Wl: John Michael 
Kohler Arts C'enter. (1'his book may be 
purchased for S20.00 plus postage from: John 
Michael Kohler Avis C'enter. 60S New York 
.Avenue. Shevbovgan. Wl .*>208 1: Phone: 
(410) 458-6144). 

Peterson. S. (1 988). 'franslating experi- 
ence and the reading of a storycloth. Journal 
i>l American J'olkhnv. 10 1 (299). 6-22. 

White, V. L. ( 1982). “Keeping culture 
alive with needle and thread." i'ihcraris, 9 
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(2). 40-42. (1‘his article l\)eiises on the 
Hmong an orappliqucM, 

'Die author appreciates the help of Karen 
Branen and her students at Sterling Park 
Hlementary School in Casselberry. Florida, 
who field tested this lesson and made sugges- 
tions to improN e it. 
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Recommended for Grades 9-12 



Interpreting Paintings Metaphoricaliy: 
Edward Hopper’s House by the Railroad 

Hermine Feinstein 

University of Cincinnati 



Overview of the lesson 

T he purpose of this lesson is to teach students to interpret or “read” 
a realistic painting metaphorically. For example, we can interpret 
a realistic painting literally as representing indoor or outdoor 
scenes, objects, or people. By contrast, we can interpret the same 
painting metaphorically as representing loneliness, fear, love, or 
confusion. Concepts and skills learned in this lesson can be 
applied to interpreting abstract and nonobjective paintings and 
™other visual forms in the environment. 



Students are expected to learn 

Students will learn how to interpret a 
realistic painting metaphorically. They will 
use one component of a structured guide to 
interpretation, applying their knowledge of 
three definitions: metaphor, “referential 
adc(juac\" (Pepper 1945), and clustering. 

Beginning the lesson 

Visual artists put what they know about 
the life of feeling, taken in its broadest sense, 
into visual form (Langer 1957). To discover 
what that knowledge might be requires that 
we consider the visual form (or work of art) as 
a metaphor. For example: 

Can we interpret Andy Warhol’s One 
Hundred Campbell's Soup Cans as 
representing conformity’.^ 

Can we interpret Grant American 

(jothic as representing restriction or 
denial? 

Can we interpret Janet Fish's Apples as 
representing imprisonment in a con- 
trolled environment? 

Developing the lesson 

This lesson is based on one component of 
a structured guide to interpretation, “The Art 
Response Guide" (Feinstein 19S9), that is 
comprised of six categories of activities: 
Category 1 : 1 )escri pt ion 

C'ategory 11: Historical C'onsiderations 



Category III: Analysis of Form 
Category IV: Metaphoric Interpretation 
Category V: Evaluation 
Category VI: Preference 
We will concentrate on Category IV: 
Metaphoric Interpretation, The follow ing 
section includes an explanation of metaphor, 
"referential adequacy," and clustering. 

Included is the format for metaphoric inter- 
pretation and an edited version of students' 
written responses to Edward Hopper's paiir- 
ing. House by the Railroad, and their meta- 
phoric interpretation. This format can guide 
your students tow'ard their own responses and 
metaphoric interpretations of the same 
painting. 

Definition: “Metaphor" is not only a 
linguistic device, it also is an essential process 
and a product of thought. As process of 
thought, metaphor reorgaiii/es, condenses, 
and vivifies, allow ing new insights to emerge, 
and different or deeper levels of meaning to 
be tapped. As product of thought, art is a 
metaphor for w hat an artist knows about the 
life of feeling. Just as an artist engages in the 
metaphoric process to make an artwork, so a 
view'cr must engage in the metaphoric process 
to interpret the artwork. In creating a meta- 
phor, be it the art product r^rthe interpreta- 
tion, we create a change. We take the at- 
tributes or characteristics ordinarily belonging 
to one thing and transfer them to another. Wc 
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l iyuiv I. Sdiomatic iviuiL'riivj orinlwaix! Hopper's. Uou\c hy ihc Huilnwd. l'‘)25. Oil 24" \ 2^>". Tiio 
Museum ot' NUulorn An. Neu York (liven aiion\mousi\. 



do that h\ comparing iwo things. h\ suhsiiuii- 
ing one thing lor another, or b\ letting the two 
things interact. In the transfer, clusters ol' 
attributes belonging [o one kind of thing 
become "fillers*' (Black l%2) that higlilighl. 
suppress, or retlefine associations. 'Hirough 
metaphor we understand one kind of thing in 
terms of another ol' a different kitul (.lohiison 
19<S1 ). b'or example, m a painting b\ Waiiioi. 
we understood wiiat conlormil\. which is one 
kind ol thing, can look like in terms of a 
disp!a\ ofC'ampbcir^ soup cans, which arc 
other kinds of things. 

It is ob\ ioiis that dte literal meaning of the 
Hopper painting is a house and railrt>ad 
tracks. 'I'o disco\er its metaphoric meaning, 
we must ask: What else. (Uher than the 
ob\ ious. can the painting represent / \\ hat 
can it siaiul for W'lnit is it like What rloes it 
feel like'.’ Insofar as possible. a\oirl literal 
descripliims. literal elaborations, aualvses. 
e\aluaiii)iis. and prelerences. \Ko avoid 
guessing the artist's intention. W hen intei 
prcting art. we can oid\ mlei the arlisi's 
intention unless, ol course, the artist loith 



righll> proclaims his/her intention. The 
intention, if known, is not to be ignored, but 
for this activ ity the artist's intention is less 
important than our interpretation. 

A few points are important. First, the 
metaphors we create mav change as we delve 
deeper into a woi k aiul act|tiire additional 
knowledge about it. They also may change 
from one \ iew ing to another depending on our 
niind-set at the lime. Second, the beauty of 
metaphoric interpretation is its relative 
ta^eneiuledness. It can accommodate mtdliple 
meanings onl> iflhe> are **referentiall\ 
adec|uale.“ "Referential Adequaey" means 
\ou must be able* to point to visual evidence in 
a paiming that supports your interpretation, 
"('lustering*' is an associative search strategy 
lliat generates patterns of impressic^ns. In 
turn, those patterns of impressions enable us 
\o create a metaphoric interpretation. When 
we cluster, we spill intuitive reactions, capture 
them in words, and see their relationships, hi 
other words, clustering is a spill and sort 
strategv that puts our intuitive responses into 
slow motion. 
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To answer the question: What else, other 
than the obvious, ean the painting represent? 
we need large sheets ot 
unlined paper and some 
markers. We also need to 
understand that the Hle- 
ments of Visual Organiza- 
tion — color, form. line, 
pattern, shape, size, space, 
texture — base both physi- 
cal characteristics and 
expressise characteristics, 
rtie combination of both 
kinds of characteristics 
evt)kes feeling/thoughts 
{emotional reactions) that 
contribute to the meta- 
phoric interpretation. 

To proceed, u e need 
four pairs of glasses, 
metaphorically speaking, to 
view the painting. We also 
need to monitor our 
language. The language 
used, insofar as possible, is 
figurative. Figurative 
language embellishes and 
awakens sensory and 
emotional responses 
through \'i\ id descriptors, 
similes and analogies. 

1st pair of glasses 

.Scan the painting. 

Hopper's House hy the 
Kail rood. Don't analyze or 
cNaluate it. Circle your 
dominant impression or 
give the painting a title and 
set it aside, as shown in 
Figure 2. 

2nd pair of glasses 

Select the painting's 
main cr>mponents. in this 
case the house and 
the railroad tracks. Cluster 
their physical characteris- 
tics. Reuarding 




[•igurc 2. Dominant impression 

CE 




Injure 3. House clustered 
in terms of color: physical 
and e\prcssi\e characteris- 
tics, and associations 
suggested. 



color, the dcscripiors might be: warm, dark, 
dull, muted, intense. Regarding form, line, 

pattern, shape, size, space, 
texture, the 
descriptors might be: 
hard, crisp, rough, big, 
curved, overlapping, 
empty, horizontal, close, 
repetitive, dominant. Stay 
focused by circling the 
word(s) you are going to 
cluster. 



3rd pair of glasses 

To those clusters of 
the painting’s main 
components and their 
physical characteristics, 
add clusters of the expres- 
sive characteristics and the 
associations they generate. 
Note: The two main 
components of the paint- 
ing, the house and the 
railroad tracks, are clus- 
tered separately in terms of 
the physical characteristics 
of color, line/shape, and 
placement and their 
expressive characteristics 
as shown in Figures 3, 4, 

5, and 6, 

4th pair of glasses 

Staying with the 
painting's main c<Miipo- 
nents selected in B, cluster 
your feeling/thoiights 
evoked and their associa- 
tions, for example: sad, 
an g ry . j oy fu 1 . peace fu 1 , 
fearful, anxious, lonely, 
confused, tense, and so on. 
The synonyms and nu- 
ances are many. Again, 
stay focused by circling 
the word(s) you are going 
to cluster. In Figures 7, 8, 




I'lgurc 4. House eliisicrecl m terms of line/ 
shape uikI plaeement: pin steal aiul 
e\pressi\e eliaraelei tsties, anti assoeiations 
siiggesU’tl. 
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and 9 the house In clustered in terms of the 
feeling/thoughts that were evoked: sad. alone 
and tense. 



Create the metaphor 

Continue to refer to 
the painting for ‘’referen- 
tial adequacy'* as a re- 
minder that the painting is 
the stimulus, fiefer to all 
your clusters. Keeping in 
mind the question: What 
else, other than the obvi- 
ous, can the painting 
represent? Create a title 
for the painting and a 
metaphoric phrase or 
statement that best con- 
veys what the painting can 
mean. 

The following meta- 
phorical statement was 
created by students in 
response to Hopper’s 
House hy the Railroad: 
Aged and Dignined 
Alone 1 stand — old. proud, 
and steadfast. 1 am 
comtbrted by the warmth 
of hard-earned wisdom 
generated b\ the strength 
ol iny hidden foundation. 

1 w atch w ith eyes open 
and closed the continuing 
movement of time. 





closed: they watch the continuing movement 
of time represented by the railroad tracks. 

It is important to 
emphasi/e that constructing 
metaphoric meaning in art 
does not preclude or cloud 
perception of the w ork 
itself. If the viewing and 
the interpretation are 
"referential ly adequate." 
each enriches the other. 
Aristotle contended. 
"Metaphor, like epithets, 
must be fitting, w hieh 
means they must fairly 
correspond to the thing 
signified: failing this, their 
inappropriateness will be 
conspicuous." 



Evaluating what the 
students have learned 

Test students about 
definitions of metaphor, 
“referential adequacy," and 
clustering. Have them 
interpret metaphorically 
other realistic paintings 
(see reference list). 



Note: in terms ol“ 
metaphor, the house is 
likened to a particular kind 
of aging person. In terms 
ol “referential adequacy", the age and dignity 
of the Victorian design are visual ev idence. 

No people are present, so the house is alone 
but not lonely because most of the color is 
bright, light, and warm. Although the 
foundation is hidden, it must be there and must 
be strong enough to support the house. H\es 
are likened to window shades, some open and 



I’iguro kaitroaJ tracks cliisicrcd in 
terms of line/shape/placemeni; pinsica 
and e\pivssi\e characteristics, and 
associations siiiiiiestctl. 



Homework Suggestions 

1 . Have each student 
bring three maga/ine 
pictures to class w ith a 
blank sheet of paper 
attached to each picture. 

On the sheet of paper they 
are to answer the question: 
What else, other than the 
obvious, does this picture represent? 

2. Have students use basic shapes (cirele, 
triangle, and square) to draw sadness, happi- 
ness, loneliness, eonfusion. conformity, 
strength. I’he point is to reinforce the. idea 
that artists put what they know about the life 
of feeling into visual foi ni. Some questions to 
ask are: How can we. as \ iewers, decipher 
that know ledge of feeling? What \ isual 
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upward thrust 
not reinforced by 
square picture 
plane 



as th( 




though it hasN. 
outgrown its j 
usefulness J 



iiMiiv U. House Jii^IoivlI in leiiiisol leeline niul 
lliouelUs eNokeil tense 
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laiiyuage do \vc need to know? What inter- 
preting skills do we need to have? What 
additional information about the artist and the 
times during which he or she lived would be 
useful? 

Extending the Lesson 

The paintings we have seen, and the one 
we have interpreted, are rea^;^tic images. 
Abstract and nonobjeetive images also can be 
interpreted metaphorieallv using the same 
format that was used for the realistic painting. 
(For an explanation of metaphorically inter- 
preting those kinds of images, see Feinstein, 
1989.) 

Resources 

Slides or prints 

Edward Hopper, House hy the Railroad, 
1925. Oil 24" X 29". The Museum of Modern 
A rt, New York. 

Janet F\sh, Apples, 1970. 

And)’ Warhol, One Hundred Soup Cans, 
1962. 

Grant Wood, Americ'an Gothie, 1930. 

Books containing realistic paintings 

Arna.son, H. H. { 1968). History of 
modern art. New jersey: Prentiee-Hall. 

Chase, L. (1973). Hyperrealism. New 
York: Ri//oli International Publications. 

Hopkins, H. (n.d.). 50 West Coast artists. 
San Francisco: Chronicle Books. 

Kultermann, U. ( 1972). New realism. 
Connecticut: New York Graphic Society. 

Meisel, L. K. (1980). Photo-Realism. 

New York: Abrams. 

Plagens, P. ( 1974). Sunshine muse: 
Contemporary art on the West Coast. New 
York: Praeger. 

Suggested Readings for Teachers 

Black, M. (1962). Models and meta- 
phors. New York: Cornell lhii\ersit\ Press. 

F'einstein, H. (1989). "The art response 
guide: How to read art for meaning, a primer 
for art criticism." Art Hdueation, 42(3), 42-53. 



Feinstein, H. (1985). "Art as visual 
metaphor." Art Education, 3cS*(4) 26-29. 

Feinstein, H. (1982). "Meaning and 
visual metaphor." Studies in .4/7 Education. 
23(2)45-55. 

Feinstein, H, ( 1982). "Art means val- 
ues." .4/7 Education, 35(5) 1 3- 1 5. 

Johnson, M,, ed. (1981), Philosophical 
perspectives on metaphor. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press. 

Lakoff, G. and Johnson, .M. ( 1980). 
Metaphors we live hy. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Langer, S. (1957). Problems of art. New 
York: Charles Schribners. 

Pepper, S. (1945). The basis of criticism 
in the arts. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 
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Recommended tor Grade 6 



Interpreting Your World Through 
Romare Bearden’s Windows 

William E. Harris 

Old Dominion University 

Overview of the lesson 

T his lesson engages children in exploration of their own communi- 
ties through examining collages by Romare Bearden, a major 
American artist who drew upon his experiences as an African 
American to make collages depicting his experiences of the places 
■ in which he lived. 



Students are expected to: 

• examine iheir relationship to their own 

environments. 

• appreciate the work ot a major artist 

whose experiences may be dilTerent from 
their own. 

• be more sensitive to meanings of interiors 

and exteriors in their homes and homes 
of others, 

• learn from an artist, 

• criticize a collage they ha\ e constructed. 

Information about the artist 

Romare Bearden ( 1912-198S) was born in 
Charlotte. North Carolina. Bearden's studies 
took him to such schools as New York 
University, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Art Students League where he studied 
with the artist George Grosz.. Bearden was a 
painter of Social Realism in the 1930s and 40s 
and evolved into a powerful semi-abstract 
collagist. He permeated his works with his 
experiences as an African American: Harlem 
street scenes, his adoration of women, the 
improvisations ot ja/z, the warmth ot the 
Caribbean islands where his wife grew up, 
and his childhood memories of North Caro- 
lina. 

Bearden's work is in the collections ol 
major museums throughout the world. About 
his work, the historian David Driskell ( 1975) 
wrote: “Bearden's artistry is not the black 
content of his work, which is often laden w ith 
Neo- African symbols, instead it is his ability 
to express in a catholic sense those hunumiz- 
inu characteristics ot blackness iluit arc 



synonvmous with universal man" (50), 

Bearden used images from Africa, noticeably 
photographs of masks from West and Central 
Africa, to project a strong ancestral link 
between African culture and being an .African 
American, In his collages he also used angles 
and curves found in African sculpture, giving 
his collages three-dimensional effects. He 
believed that individuals should know’ their 
heritage, and many of his collages illustrate 
his understanding of African histc^ry and its 
relation to African American experience. Yet 
his collages also depicted more general 
themes of human experience. 

Beginning the lesson 

This lesson can be uivided into a three- 
day project. Before you begin, familiarize 
yourself w’ith Bearden's work and some 
research about it. 

Lead students in an analytical discussion 
of Romare Bearden's Pittsburgh Memories 
( 1984) and The Block (1971 ), Piitshunih 
Memories show cases Bearden s use ot cok>r 
and his cubist style. lixplore his interior- 
exterior approach to the urban landscape: In 
the collage a man is leaving an apartment 
building, apparently going to work, while 
another or the same family is having a meal in 
the interior of the dwelling. The Block. 
similarly to Pittshuri^h Memories, examines 
an entire block of people and portrays some 
daily activities they experience in the interior 
ami exterior spaces of their neighborhood. 
While informing students about Bearden's 



lilc. help lliciii see how he depleted lile he 
w itnessed in liis art. 

Beartien iiu estimated interior spaees in 
eollages siieh as his hvciiiiii*: 417 Lenox 

Avenue ( 1964). Serenade ( I96S/69). Card 
Players ( 1982). and Blaek Manhattan ( 1969). 
In ihese. he uses subjeet matter siieh as walls, 
lamps, floors, rugs, tables, and ehairs. Aeli\- 
it\ inside homes is as imporlaiil to him as that 
whieh transpires outside on the street and in 
the eommiinilN . 

I'o help students erilieall> anal\/e these 
artworks, ask questions sueh as: Can you 
deseribe what you see in the eollage? What in 
this eollage resembles w hat \ou see everyda\ 
in your home or eomnuinity? What is the 
eollage about? How do you know ? Is there a 
eentral message in the eollage? How do \ou 
know? How might this eollage speak to 
Afriean Amerieans? Does this eollage speak 
only to Afriean Amerieans or to others as 
well? Why and how ? 

Can you identify tropieal subjeet matter 
and troj)ieal colors in any of the collages? 

How does ja// differ from other music? Can 
you see in the eollage Bearden's knowledge 
and Une of ja//? How and where? Do you 
like or dislike the eollage? Why? Is it a good 
or bad picture? bor w hat reasons? ('an 
something made of scraps of paper and pieces 
(d‘niaga/ine photographs he art? 

Developing the lesson 

Gather materials so that students can 
eonstruet a collage cd' their ow n: I S" \ 12” 
white paper, paste or glue, scissors, newspa- 
pers and maga/ines. photc^graphs. wall[)aper. 
leaves, grass, tissue paper, cardboard, pencils, 
markers, rulers, and compasses. 

Ask students t(^ design and ecMistruet a 
collage that depicts their interpretatimis of 
what takes jdaee in their iieighboiiKUKis. 
riiey may use maga/ine photographs, photic- 
graphs they bring from home, and materials 
mentioned above and available in the class- 
room. While students are cutting and arrang 
mg their materials, and before thev paste them 



do ' n permanentlv. \ou can help them con- 
sider what makes an effective eicllage hv 
reinforcing information about how Bearden 
eonstructed his collages. A\sk questions like: 

Is the lamily in Bearden's eollage living in a 
house or an apartment? How did he show 
this? Is the building in the eitv oreountrv ? 
How did he indicate a sense of place? What 
dices the lunch bo\ symboli/e? Did he use 
other such symbols? Are there sMiibols vicu 
might use in vour eollage? Are the people in 
his collages happv or sad? Hicvv was he able 
to express emotions with bits of paper and 
pieces of photographs .* What cokers did he 
use and did he paint the colors or paste them? 

Kneourage children to restrain themselves 
from permanently pasting down elements of 
their collage until they have considered the 
best option among several for making their 
pictures. Demonstrate different approaches 
they can iitili/e in constructing collages bv- 
closely e.xamining Bearden's collages. They 
can cut or tear paper, use thin pieces of wood, 
cloth, wallpaper and cardboard. Will their 
idea be better as a vertical or as a hori/ontal 
composition? Demonstrate effective gluing 
and pasting techniques. Allow students 
adequate time to finish their collages. 

Concluding the lesson 

Ask students to compare and contrast 
their collages w ith those ol' Bearden's: How 
are they alike and how are thev different? 
I-acilitate students' critiquing of their collages 
by having them experience other students 
commenting on their work. Help students to 
be kind and construetive and to be open about 
eonstruetiv e eritieism. One ol' the concluding 
questions might be: If given the opportunitv. 
how would you improve your collage? 

Videotaping a critique is a strong and 
nunivating tool that can provide students with 
feedback to improve their verbal responses to 
art. their listening skills, and thev will enjoy 
seeing themselves and their work on video. 
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Evaluating what the students have learned 

You can observe your siudenls as they 
create and manipulate collage materials to see 
how much they have learned from observing 
the collages of Bearden. Check for their 
ability to transfer knowledge from observation 
of Bearden's collages to what they do to make 
effective collages of their own. Students 
should be able tt) correctly use these terms: 
collage, environment, interior, exterior, 
realistic, abstract, symbolism. ciibi>m, Nc('- 
African, and cil\ scapes. 

Extending the lesson 

The game “ArterC* b\ Mary faickson can 
support the goals oi this lesson. In this game, 
students icarn to describe and analyze v\ inks 
of art b\ grouping together art reproductions 
which have something in common. They can 
relate these picture cards to the w ork ot 
Bearden. 

If you are able, lake students to a gallon 
or art museum and seek out w ork by other 
Artists-of-Color. Ask students to draw out 
relations they see to Bearden's work. Inquire 
if the museum has an original piece by 
Bearden so that they can experience its 
richness and authenticity. Ask students to 
compare a reproduction to an original to see 
whether llic reproduction does justice to the 
original art work. 

For lesson extensions toward vocational 
education, students can inquire about the 
careers of city planners, architects, interior 
designers and decorators. To encourage 
interest in geograpiv , ..tudents can locate 
Pittsburgh. Pcnns\ Uania. ('harlotte. North 
('arolina. and the C'aribbean on a map and see 
these places in relation to where they live. 

Fora histoiA extension, they might 
research Bearden's depictions ot transporla 
tion in nttshiiri^h Mcnu>rics, and study the 
evolution of urban rapid transit during the 
time period of this collage. 



Resources 

Reproductions 

Bearden, Romare, (1984). Pitlshnv^h 
Memories. Museum of Art, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Send for 
slides or postcards. Piuslmr^h Memories is 
also included in a five-print portfolio and 
guide titled. Cityscapes, and can be purchased 
from Crystal Productions, Box 2159, 
Glenview, IL 60025. 

African American visuals, VHS tapes, 
slide sets, and reproductions. 

Contemporary Crafts, Inc., 1237 Massclin 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90019. 

Multicultural art prints. The Getty Center 
for Lducation in the Arts, 401 Wilshire 
Boule\ard, Suite 950, Santa Monica, CA 
90401-1455. 

20 note cards, five each of tour subjects 
featuring collages ol Bearden. GMG 
Publishing Corp. Galison Books: New York, 
NY, 

Romare Bearden. The Block. (1971). 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, NY. 

Romare Bearden: /970-S0. The Mint 
Museum. Department of Art. Charlotte, 

North Carolina 28207. 

\ ideo tape 

African American art: Pas! and present. 
VI IS video cassette. 90 minutes which 
includes work by Bearden. Reading & 
O'Reilly, P.O. Box M)2. Wilton. CT 06897. 

(Jamt 

Faikson, M. “Artery. " There are two 
editions, for clementar\ and secondary 
students. Hach is S22.00 and they are 
available from MI J/D, 464 F.ast Walnut 
Street, Kut/towii. PA 19530. 

Books 

Driskell. D. (1985). Ilidilen hcriume: 
Afro-American an. IS(H) P)5U. 

San Francisco: Phe An /\ssocialioii ot 
America. 



Driskell, D. (1975). AfnisiacI II: Afro- 
American ari, Nc'v York: American 
M i ss ionary A ssoc i at ion. 

Fine, h. (1973). The Afro-American 
artist: A search for identity, "iovk: Holt 

Rinehart and Winston. 

Green, C., Jr. (19K7). American vision: 
Afro-American art. MA: Vision Foundation. 

Judson. B. (19S6). "Instructional 
resources." Journal of the National Art 
Education Association. 48 March. 25-26. 

Lewis, S. (1990). An: African 
A/nenean. Los Angeles: Handcraft Studios. 
Museum of Contemporary Art. { 1 99 1 ). 

Metnory and metaphor: The art of 
Romare Bearden, 1940- I9S7. Chicago, IL. 
This catalogue features the latest exhibitions 
of Bearden’s work. 

Reynolds, G. & Wright, B. (1989). 
Aj^ainst the odds: African American artists 
and the Hannon Eoitndation. Newark. NJ: 
Newark Mu.seum. 

African-American artists IHHO-I9H7, 

( 1989). Seattle. WA: University of 
Washington Press. 

Wai’dlav\, A. (1989). Black art-Ancestral 
leyacy: The African irnpulse in African- 
American art. Dallas. TX: Dallas Museum of 
Art. 
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Recommended for Grades 7-9 




Understanding Graffiti Art: Keith Haring’s Subway H 
Drawings 

Sydney Walker 

The Ohio State University 

Jennifer Cross 

Norwich Elementary School, Hilliard, Ohio 



Overview of the lesson 

ihis lesson focuses on graffiti drawings made by Keith Haring in the 
iNew York City subways during the early 1980s. Role playing 
Haring's drawing activities in the New York subways introduces 
students to these” artworks. Following the role playing, students 
engage in a philosophy of art discussion about graffiti, its character 
and function in society, and its relation to art marking. This 
conversation serves as background for understanding Haring's 
subway drawings as graffiti and as artworks. The conversation 
moves from the topic of graffiti as a social expression to Haring's 
actions as an artist making artworks prohibited in a public space. 
At this point the content of Haring's drawings becomes relevant as 
an issue because he deals with social themes of power, domination, 
and control. Through interpretation, students engage Haring's 
I sy mbols and signs to discover and explore Haring's social mes- 



I 



sages. 

The lesson includes two assessment activities. The first 
involves writing, with students choosing topics to express their 
ideas about grd'fiti. graffiti artworks, or Haring's drawings as 
graffiti artworks. The second activity asks students to produce 
their own social messages throueh drawing using Haring s icons. 



stvle. and themes. 

Students are expected to learn 

• an iindcrslancling cd* issues related to 

gralTili and lul making. 

• tlial artists Lan procliiee |K'rs(Mial symhfd 

systems that can be iindersttuKl by 
viewers. 

• that artworks ean fiinetion as soeial 

eommentary. 

Motivating learning 

Students assume the ixde ol a New \ ovk 
artist who makes drawings in the subways, 
'i'hey earry a pieee of white ehalk in their 
poeket and use it for draw ing on blaek paper 
that eovers expired advertisements on subwa\ 
walls. This aetivit\ is illegal and a |')f)lieeman 
eould arrest them iftliey are eaiight. Also, 
they must begin imagining what ilie\ want \o 



draw beeause the\ wcMi't be able to erase onee 
their marks are made. 

Students dose their e\es and imagine ihe\ 
are this artist riding through the subway. The 
teacher accompanies the students with the 
tollowing narrative: 

You are on the subway listening for your 
stop. Seventh Avenue, You check y(uir 
pcK'ket to make sure \ou hrtuight your chalk 
alcMig. Yes. it's right there. As you ride 
ahmg ycHi think al'H)Ul the first time \ou saw 
the black paper covering the used-up adver- 
tisemep.ts. It was when sou took the b' train 
on Sixth Avenue and 41st Street. You saw 
these black panels and mimediateK felt you 
had to draw on tliem. It seemed that tliey 
were just d\ing to be draw n on. You know 
that if it liad been black shiny paper you 
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wolildiri have started drawing on it. It was 
the soft white clialk on the dull black tinish ol 
the paper that you loved. 

As you ride alonj: listening for your sio|i 
\oii continue to think about llie past two years 
ol tirawing on the black panels in the sub- 
ways. How ibriunale it was tor you that the 
city began covci ing over the used-up adver- 
tisenienis with this paper. Once you saw' it 
you knew that this was your opportunity to 
join the gratfiti artists w'ho painted and drew 
on the sitles oi’ the subw'ay trains, 'Hie black 
paper was pertecl Ibr you since you had no 
interest, as these oilier artists, in sneaking 
aroiuui among parked tiains to make your 
drawings. 

That was over three or lour thousand 
drawings ago and you are still ama/ed that 
sometimes wiieii you go back a week later 
your drawing will still be there. No one has 
lorn it dow'ii, erased, or smudged it. Of 
course, eventually, workers tear it down as 
they pul up a new advertisement. It‘s a good 
thing, you tell yourselt, that your friend 
Kwong ('hi has been photographing the 
drawings, or else there will be no record ol 
them. 

Your stop is approaching, so you have to 
stop davdreaming and w atch for Seventh 
Avenue. You've alreadv made several slops 
along the subway that day and produced ovei 
twenlv draw ings. You begin to think about 
what you'll draw at this stop. Sometimes if 
you'ic drawing next to an advertisement you 
comment in your drawing about the ad, but 
you don't know until you gel Iheie what you 
w ill do. 

I'he teacher calls out Seventh Avenue, 
Slop and instruct the students to leave tiieir 
desks and go out into the hallway where they 
will lintl black jiaper covering the walls. 

1'hey are to continue their role as the artist 
who makes drawings on the subway platforms 
and to draw vvlialever lliey w ant on the black 
l^apei with then white chalk loi about ten 
minutes. 



Continuing the lesson 

Discussion of artworks, and flaring 

subway drawings: 

Students return to the classroom and the 
teacher presents a photograph of Haring 
making a chalk drawing on a black advertis- 
ing panel in a New York C'ily subway. 'I'he 
teacher initiates a conversation about gralfili, 
what it is, where it can he found, how* it looks, 
and altitudes associated with graffiti from 
various groups such as teenagers, private 
property owners, law enforcement officers, 
and the general public. 

The teacher asks students to generate a list 
of different types of graffiti. Where is it 
located? How could it be identified as 
graffiti? How- did it gel there? What is the 
purpose of it? What is their altitude low'arxl 
it? b'rom the list of known graffiti, students 
will try to categorize the list into types ol 
sort aces, sites, subject matter, visual and 
verbal forms, lechnicpies, and media, file 
categorizing allows students to discover the 
diversity of graffiti in contrast to their assum- 
ing its monolithic character. C'onversation 
about graffiti prepares students to discuss 
Haring's suhw'ay drawings in tei'iiisof 
whether they are like or unlike other giafliti 
acts. 

To discuss the subway drawings in 
relation to graffit., students move into small 
groups of four or five. I:aeh group receives a 
packet of ten photocopies of Haring's subway 
drawings. Students will discuss several 
issues, such as: Are I laring's actions like or 
unlike other graffiti acts that have been 
discussed in class? Because it was illegal 
(Haring was fined Sl.^ or S20 on several 
occasions), w*as he wrong, he was only 
drawing on pa|>er used to cover expired 
advertising and was not actually destroying 
any property? How would you compaie his 
actions to spray painters who cover subway 
cars with grafl'iti writing and images causing 
city ollicials much cost and Irustratiotf/ Whv 
do you believe I iat ing chose to diavv in 
subways instead ol his studio? 
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Alter about ten minutes, students return to 
tlie largo group to report, discuss, and com- 
pare ideas with other groups. 'I'he Ibllovv-up 
to this discussion considers Haring's drawings 
as artworks as well as gralTiti. Students v\ ill 
respond to this question: How' are these 
works like artworks and unlike artworks'.^ 

This is a good time for the teacher to focus the 
discussion oti iniager\ in the draw ings. 

Before students can fully consider both the 
artistic and graffiti aspects of Haring's 
drawings, they need an understanding of the 
content of these images. 

Conversation about the draw ings' con- 
tents should point to Haring's interest in 
social issues and his commentary about them. 
Issues of social power, control, and domina- 
tion can emerge through questions such as: 

How would you describe society as Haring 
\ iews it? Is domination an issue in this 
society? Who or w hat is in control? Where 
does the pow er come from? How do people 
react? Does Haring present only problems or 
solutions also? During the talk about the 
drawings, a teacher should have students 
reference images from the drawings to 
support their ideas. Particular notice ol 
repeated images as the craw ling baby, televi- 
sion sets, computers, barking dogs, space- 
ships, and monsters should be observed tor 
understanding Haring's messages. 

After discussing the draw ings' contents, a 
return to the issues of grai l iti and gratliti 
artworks allows students to reconsider the 
subway drawings in these terms. Now that 
students are more informed their understand- 
ing of Haring's draw ings as both gralTiti and 
artworks is more complex and deserves 
reevaluation. It is neccssarv to raise questions 
about the relation o! Haring's attitudes toward 
societv and control as revealed by his draw- 
ings and his decision to make drawings in the 
NYC' subwavs. 

Concluding the lesson 

I'o conclude the lesson two evaluation 
activities focus on students' understanding of 
graffiti, artworks, and the content ol Haring's 
works, fhe first activ itv asks students to 
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write at least one paragraph addressing issues 
of graffiti and artworks. Instead of having 
students address the topic generally, ask them 
to focus on a specific aspect: how Haring's 
drawings are like and unlike bathroom w^all 
writings; why Haring was or was not justified 
in making his drawings in the subway: the 
power and weakness of graffiti as a form of 
social expression; rules to allow for graffiti as 
a form of social expression; why students 
consider Haring's subw'ay drawings either 
important artworks, graffiti works, or graffiti 
artworks. 

The second activ ity asks students to use 
Haring's icons, drawing style, and social 
themes to produce their own drawings. 

Although thev are emulating Haring, students 
should express their ow n views about social 
themes. A discussion of the students' draw- 
ings is a closure to the lesson. Along with 
results in their writings, a teacher can assess 
students' understanding of Haring's drawings 
as graffiti or as art. and their understandings of 
each others' works in his style. 

Resources 

Images 83 

Postcards, tee-shirts, buttons, and books: 
t’ced & Read Bookstore, 2b South 
Whiteoak, Kut/town, Pa\ 195,'^(), (215) 263- 
32790, 
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Recommended for Grades 5-7 



Understanding Conceptual Art: Christo’s Wrappings 

Carole W. Arnold 

Riverside Elementary School, Dublin, Ohio 

Robert L. Arnold 

The Ohio State University 



Overview of the lesson 

T he lesson involves children in the history, process, and aesthetics 
of Christo's work by placing his work and the students' in a social 
and economic context. The lesson explores Christo's early wrap- 
pings. wrapped buildings. Valley Curtain, Running Fence, Sur- 
rounded Islands, and Pont Neuf. The lesson involves visual 
recognition, interpretation, oral and written criticism, role-play- 
ing. and studio work. It is designed to involve students in the 
conceptual art process — from development of an idea to produc- 
^ation. criticism, and a simulated involvement in the museum 



environment. 

Students are expected to learn 

• basic concepts about the nature of concep- 

tual art, as ihey lelate to the work of 
Christo. 

• to appreciate the art of Christo, his pro- 

cesses of artniakin^:, and social, aesthetic 
and economic implications of his work. 

• to express sophisticated ideas of art 

criticism and aesthetics, both (orally and 
in writing, that apply to the work of 
Christo as well as their own art. 

• to conceptLiali/.e and produce an art work 

relating to a wrapped object and to relate 
these studio skills to the work of Christo. 

Beginning the lesson 

In order to teach Conceptual Art, students 
must first understand key terms. Introduce 
the lesson beginning with the word "idea" 
which is defined here as something imagined 
or pictured in the mind. After some discus- 
sion, move on to the word "concept" which is 
defined here as something conceived in the 
mind. The students should realize that an idea 
is also a concept. "Conceptual" is then easier 
to understaiul as relating to or consisting of 
concepts or ideas. "Conceptual Art" is an art 
based on ideas or eoncepts in which the idea 
is more important than the art work. 



Following discussion of definitions, give 
students a piece of paper with only one 
direction: "You may do anything you wish 
with your piece of paper." Students may use 
standard materials available in the art room — 
pencils, erasers, crayons, rulers, scissors, and 
glue. Many students will draw pictures of 
their favorite ideas, as one might guess. Some 
students may fold, cut, and manipulate the 
paper in unconventional ways. In order for 
the class to understand how may possibilities 
there were for that simple piece of paper, hold 
a critique. The critique should deal mainly 
W'ith their ideas for their uses of the paper so 
thai they realize that there were many differ- 
ent things they could have done w ith one 
simple piece of paper. Repeat the activity so 
that everyone will experience what more can 
be done with a piece of paper. Students 
should learn the importance of their ideas and 
that ideas can be more important than the 
artwork itself. 

Developing the lesson 

Next, involve students in looking at and 
discussing slides of Christo's early wrapped 
projects, such as the armchair, and tlv.'n his 
very large w'rappings of buildings aii'.! the 
Pont Neuf project. Ha /e the student!; discuss 
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what they see and what they can't see in 
Christo's projects. Is the v\ rapping of tliese 
large buildings worth all the trouble? Have 
students select an object in the classroom and 
instruct them to draw it as it would look 
wrapped and tied. They may imagine any 
w rapping material they want to portray in the 
drawing. They should draw in pencil. Dis- 
cuss their tniished drawings in terms of how 
well they achieved the concept of wrapping 
and whether the object that was wrapped in 
their drawing could be idenlit’ied. 

Look at and discuss slides, photographs 
and videotapes of Christo's project Valley 
Curtain in Rifle Gap, Colorado. Ha\ e 
students compare this project to his projects 
they previously studied. One of Christo's 
most famous projects is Running, i'ence in 
California. Have students view the movie or 
video Rnnniti^ Renee, which examines the 
process Christo went through to erect a 24- 
inile-long fabric fence. The film will help 
students to appreciate how difficult and time- 
consuming a conceptual art project invoKing 
the envinmment can be. Discuss the film t(^ 
see how students felt aboul the process of this 
art project, the actual work involved, the 
resulting work of art. and outcomes for the 
artist, workers, ranchers, and the public. Talk 
about the environment and how Christo 
persuaded people to look at the environment 
in different wa\.^ and how he dealt w ith the 
concept of time. The most important thing 
about Christo's project is the concept and how 
it became a reality. 

Concluding the lesson 

Show the students ph(Uographs. slides, or 
a videotape of The Surrounded Islatnls, oil 
the coast of Idorida in Biscaynne Ba\. As in 
all of C'hristo's projects, know ledge of the 
cinironment. the process of getting permis- 
sion for this project, people invol\ ed. raising 
the money, and documentation are crucial lo a 
critical understanding o\' his work. Di\ ide the 
class into groups and ask each group to come 
up w ith an idea Ibr their cw\n w rapping 
project, liach group selects an object the\ 



wish to wrap. 4‘hey ma> use any material 
available to wrap the object. Fabric, paper, 
and plastic are good choices. I'he students 
should execute their project in the manner of 
Christo. First, they sketch a jn'oposal of their 
idea, have the proposal examined and ap- 
proved, and then proceed to wrap the object. 
After the wrapped projects are completed, 
engage the class in a role-playing activity. 
Assign students the role of art critic, museum 
director, artist, and the public. The museum 
director, along with the artist, decides how the 
wrapped jiiece would be best displayed in the 
museum, and then they set each piece up 
appropriately. Then the art critics and the 
public view the art work. The students 
playing the role of the public are asked to 
openly discuss each piece, and the art critics 
are to write about works of their choice but 
with an overview of the show. When the 
artists read the criticism written about their 
work, they can dispute what the critic has 
written. 

The critics might also disagree, the artists 
and the public might differ from both. Impor- 
tantly. each response is based on indiv idual 
experiences vv ith the work; therefore, re- 
sponses will V ary. Following this discussion, 
students should experience Just how tempo- 
rary conceptual art can be as thev dismantle 
their exhibit and unwrap their objects. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

Students will demonstrate the degree to 
which they have learned about conceptual art. 
and C'hristo's in particular, by their perfor- 
mance in the studio activ itv . role playing , and 
written and oral criticism. 

Resources 

Videos, films, and slides 

C'hri.st(Ts Valley i'urtain. ( F)74), Video. 
28 minutes. New York: Maysles 
Films. New "I'ork. 

Runnini^ Renee. ( F)78), Video. 58 
minutes. New York: Maysles Films. 

Surrounded Nand.s: Rrojeet lor His('<i\ne 
Hay. Greater Miami, I'hnida. ( D80). 20 
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color slides and teacher's guide. Newport, RI: 
Biidek Filins and .Slides. 

IsUiiuls. (1986). Video. 57 minutes. 

New York; Maysles Films. New York. 

Books 

Christo. (1985). Christo: 

Islaiuls: Biscayne Boy Greater Miami Florida 
I9<H()-SJ. New York: Abrams. 

Christo. (1988). Christo: The Umbrellas: 
Joint Project for Japan and USA. London; 
Annely Juda Fine Art. 

Christo. (1990). Christo: The Pont-Neitf. 
Wrapped. Paris. 1975-1985. New York; 
Abrams. 
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Recommended for Grades 9-12 



Maximizing Minimaiism; 

Connecting with the Art of Anne Truitt 

Renee Sandell 

Maryland Institute, College of Art 

Stacy Bell, Monica McHugh, Charles Wehr 

Maryland Institute, College of Art, MAT Program 

Overview of the lesson - 

T his lesson introduces students to minimal art, a form ot nonobjec- 

tive. abstract art exemplified in the art ot Anne Truitt. Students 
will view slides of her visual work and l ead the writings ot the 
artist and art critics in search of the meaning ot her art. They will 
discuss Anne Truitt's creative process and its documentation in 
her published journals, and they will examine the role of art 
criticism in Anne Truitt's art career. Teachers may contact the 
Andre Emmerich Gallery for information about obtaining repro- 
■■ ductions this lesson refers to (see Resources). The framework tor 
this lesson, however, can be adapted tor the study ot other 
nonrepresentational art. 



Students are expected to learn 

• about a contemporary woman artist whi) 

expresses herself in writing, painting, 
and sculpture. 

• t through the work ot Anne Fruitt) ahr)ut 

Minimalist art. 

• issues in contemporiiry art tind cH)ntenipo- 

rary art criticism. 

• Anne Truitt's art through reading about 

her work from the points of \ iew i)f 
critics and the artist herselt. 

• a general framework b)r k'H)king tit 

nonrepresentatii)nal art tind its criticism. 

• inlbrmation iibr)Ut Anne Truitt s creati\e 

process that the\ can apply to their own 
work aiul li\es. 

Beginning the iesson 

Introduce the cx)ncept ot twentieth- 
century abstiiiction and iu)nrepresentatii)nid 
art. Kxplain that ir lumrepresentational art. an 
artists' idetis are as importiint as or supersede 
representations of the world in a medium. 
Introduce minimal art. also called minimalist 
art. that seeks a purity of expression that 
transcends daily reality ( Yenawine b)dl . ^b). 
Provide an art historictil context, stating thiit 
minimalism was a reaction "against both the 



swagger of Abstract Expressionism and the 
vulgarity of Pop" (Strickland 1992. 177). 
Define minimal art as the most reductive o! 
all the post-painterly abstraction movements. 
Minimal painting — rejecting space, texture, 
subject matter, and atnu)sphere — relies solely 
on form and cx)lor tV>r ellect. Mininnil sculii- 
ture. usually of monumental si/e. is eciually 
free i)f personal overtr>nes — relying on the 
simplest geometric h)rms tind the power i)t its 
presence for effect. (The Pocket Dielionaiy of 
Art Terms !f)7 1 ). 

E.xpressively. "the stripping away i)f all but 
the essence i)t a shiipe. scale, or materiiil 
alk)\\ s for a very cH)nccntrated. pure, iind (-luict 
experience. si)mewhiit like a ineditiitir)n 
(Yenawine, l.SO). 

lntri)duce students to Anne Truitt. When 
this was written, she w.is 70 ye.irs r>ld iind 
br)rn in Marykind. Betore she bcciime tin 
artist, she was a nurse. Her use of her hiinds 
represented a turning point k>r her as she 
made the connection between helping others 
and making phy sical objects. Anne I ruin is a 
contemporary artist who pix)duces three- 
dimensional painted objects, She is author r)l 
two l'HH)ks. Payhook and Turn, two journals 
that document her life and cretitivc process. 
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She lias cxhihilLj her arl work e\!eiisi\el\ . 

She is also a iiiolhei’ and a grandiiiollier, 
living and working in Washinglon. DC. 

Developing the lesson 

Show a slide ol' l'mill's seiilpuiie While: 
f ive, /W)2, reprodiieed here. .Allow viewing 
lime bcl’ore beginning a dialogue. Ask 
sUidenls lo brainsioriii ahoiii the image. On 
die blaekboard joi down iheii' inilial impres- 
sions, qiiesiions. and ideas aboiil (he image. 
Indieale dial viewers may have an uiilimiied 
varieiv of respiiiises U) an 
arlvvork and group eoiisen- 
sus is not neeessarv . 

Diseuss die need lo use 
assoeialion and iniiiilion in 
order lo iindersiand work 
dial does nol eonlain a 
narralive or obv ions 
referenees lo subjeel 
mailer. 

Have siudeiils deserihe 
die image. Usl formal 
eleiiienls ol* die seulplure. 
ineluding ils eolor. shape, 
lexlure. You iiiav wish lo 
led siudenls die dimensions 
of die piece (.*^4“ \ 2.^ 7/S" 

\ S") and indieale die 
objeers seale in relaiii>n lo 
realilv (for example, vour 
heighl. die vv idlli of vv in- 
dow , and so forili ). Inform 
siudenls dial Anne rruill is 
iiileresied in die line of 
grav ii\ as we siaiid on 
earlli. She exjiresses diis in 
her work b\ making lall. 
ereel seulplures dial appear in line vviili die 
earlirs grav iiv . She is also inleresied in 
proporiion. believing dial ii reveals a Irulli in 
nalure. 

(iiiide siudenls in careful examinalion td 
the seulplure. ('oiisider ivlalioiiships be- 
I ween Idrnial elemeiils ol die pieee (for 
example, lolalilv of ihe eolor vv Idle and die 
regular, geonielric linear c|ualil\ ). .Ask die 
siudenls \o sjuvulale anoul die work vviili the 
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lollovv iiig quesiioiis: “Do \ou lliiiik Truill 
Uses while as a presence or an absence? 

Wh\’.^ V\’hal do vou lliink lids ohjeel means’.^ 
W h\ ? Discuss die sli denis’ responses, Noie 
Brooks Adams’s response lo die small while 
base dial holds up die veriieally div ided live 
sirips and “lifls die seulplure off die Hooi'. 
erealing a shadow inideriiealh dial seems lo 
annouiiee dial die pieee is nol a building, 
lenee. or lombsione planled in die ground... 

Il’s a sirangel> equivocal seulplure. mullidi- 
meiisional vel nol quile in die round” (Adams. 

I 13-1 14). 

here does dds 
ambiguous work come 
Irom*.* Forerilie Adams. 
'These seulplures sug- 
gesled vernaeular jokes on 
imagery helore ihc 
adveiii of Minimalism, 
allhough ihe ariisi lends lo 
endow llieni vviili Ihe high 
reverence fell for lliings 
seen in eliildhood” ( 1 1.3), 
He Holes dial in her July 
24, 1 9S4 eiilry in Turn. 
Truill describes her 
childhood dav s: 

The people around me. 
excepl for m\ hah\ nurse, 
who lell aboul die lime of 
m\ sisler’s birlli and died 
soon afler. and my father 
when he was well, were 
nol only inexpressive bul 
preoeeupied. 1 lurned lo 
ni\ physical env ironmenl. 
die garden’s lives, grass, 
llovvers. bushes. The gai'den was hiseeled bv 
a hiiek palli. I nolieed die pallern ol ils 
reelangles. and Ihen saw dial lliev were 
repealed in die brick walls of die houses of 
Faisloii. llieir verlieals and liori/onlals were 
also lo be found in (he clapboard walls, in 
leiices. and in lalliees. In mv passion (no 
Ollier words will do for die ardor I fell) for 
soniediing (o love. 1 came lo love lliese 
proporlions - and years later, in 1%1, when I 
was loilv veais old. this love welled up in me 
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Ann Truitt. White: Five. 1962. 
Reproduced with permission of 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 



aiul miilcd with m\ iralnin^ in sailpUiio u> 
iiiilialc and propel llie work lliai lias occupied 
me ever since ( 1 S3). 

Show a slide o\‘ Aiiiumn Drvtul ( 1^)75). 
Discuss the color and form and their interrela- 
tionship in this work. Note how color perme- 
ates the whole t'orni. Read critic Peter 
PlageiisN statement that Truitt's art is “deecjv 
ti\el\ simple. " Share his description, analy- 
sis. interpretation, iiiul judgment oi Auiumn 
Dryad. 

A bow wootlen eolunin. a little taller than 
most people, is painted entirel\ orange 
e.xcept for a grayish mauve brand about the 
bottom. /\t first glance, it seems like a 
design fillip Idi’ a Scandinavian airport 
lobbv. But as \ou continue to look at it tand 
vou cannot help but look at it). \ou notice 
that the acrvlic paint has been lov inglv 
applied in untold coats. Simultaneouslv . the 
sculpture looks like it's solid color, like 
butter is vellow all the vva\ through. The 
piece makes \ouv mouth water (which is. h\ 
the vva\. the test oi all good abstract art.) 
Aiilunm Dryad is v isceral — as opposed to 
conceptual — minimalism. .\s 1'ruitt puts it. 
**PNer\ thing is written on the body. ^ our 
experience stains \oui body like color dyes 
a canvas. [That's why | the paint sinks into 
the wood. It null l ies the wood. In almost all 
the works on view, the bride and gioom 
indeed live happily ever alter, (bb) 

Have students analyze this piece ol 
criticism. Hiwv diK's it present the art work.* 

W hat criteria does the ciitic use in his evalua- 
tionV Is it fair'.* W hy * Does the ei itic prov ide 
new insights and encourage you to do the 
same.* Hmv * 

Show a slitle oi a more recent work. 

Speak ( P)S<S). Solicit students' responses to 
this object, (iet students to speculate as a 
uroup: How does tlie color oi the vvoik alleet 
their perception oi the sculpture's weight and 
volume'.* lUwv would While: /‘M(’ be dillerent 
it it was not white'.* What ideas tlo the titles 
evoke'.* Have students discuss lelationshiiis 
between the different sculptures they luive 
examined. 



d'o enrich students' understanding, 
discuss .Anne fruitt's creative processes. 

I:aeh sculpture takes about one month to 
complete. ‘I'ruitt generally works on three 
pieces at once. The artist staits her work with 
a feeling she l.as; she does not really think it 
out but makes sketches to preserve her 
thoughts on paper. She has others construct 
the pieces tor her from her draw ings. She 
Uses the iiiiest plywood and weights the 
bottoms of the pieces with cement. .Accord- 
ing to Truitt. 

'i paint these structures with a number id' 
coats, sanding with progressively liner 
sandpapers between each one until I have 
lavered colors over them in varying propor- 
tions. By way of this process, the color is set 
IVee into three dimensions, as independent oi 
materiality as 1 can make it" {TuriL 5(^). 

.Ask students to evaluate 'fruilt's sculp- 
tures in terms ol the processes she uses to "set 
color tree. ' Have them consider whether 
these objects should be called jxiintings or 
sculpture. Div ide the class into two groups 
and have each group tlefend their position on 
the categori/atimi oi' druitt's work. 

■fell stutlenls that minimal art is generally 
charaeteri/ed by prefahrieated. machine-made 
materials, aiul ask them to extend their 
debates by indicating whether .Anne d'luitt's 
work should indeetl he defined as minimal art. 
if not. how would they categorize it * 

Concluding the lesson 

Direct students to look at Anne d'ruitt's 
books containing daily entries about her lile 
and art. 1 low has she used words to give loriii 
to and clariiy her exiierienee'.* Present one or 
more of the quotations below loi‘ discussion: 

"Whatever is important in life is imnanie- 
able " (('onversation with the artist. Baltimore, 
Maryland. March 3. m2). 

"Some iirtists aie able to make their work 
h\ a kind of aeeunuilative process hut 1 am 
not. 1 he authenticity ol my work depends on 
an intuitive insight by way of which it I’ue- 
sents itself, whole, as if it already existetl. 
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somewhere in m\ mind above mv head" 

{Tam. 183). 

“When 1 conceive a new sculpture, there 
is a magical period in w hich we seem to fall 
in love with one another.. ..1'his mutual 
exchange is one of exploration on my part, 
and, it seems to me, on the sculpture's also. 

Its life is its own. 1 receive it. And after the 
sculpture stands free, finished, I have the 
feeling of *Oh, it was youV akin to the feeling 
with which 1 always recognized my babies 
w hen 1 first saw them, having made their 
acquaintance before their birth. This feeling of 
recognition lasts only a second or two, but is 
my ample reward" {Daybook. 82). 

“If you have a purpose in life, events will 
magnetize around you" (Conversatit)ii with 
the artist, Baltimore, Maryland, March 3, 
1992). 

Discuss the above titiotes in terms of 
Truin' s art. Have students consider the 
statements in terms of their ow n creative vvoi k 
and processes as v\ell as their lives. Having 
di^ctissed Truitt's personal writings, have 
students examine how the outside world has 
viewed her work. How has Anne Truitt's 
work been valued by art critics? vShe was on 
the cover ol An in America. October 1991 and 
was also w ritten about in a Newsweek article, 
“’riie Heart of the Matter," m w hich critic 
Peter Plagens noted that Anne 1 mitt s sculp- 
ture has been consistciuiy strong despite a 
lack of solid critical recognition. When her 
work was first shown in New York in 1963. 
Plagens notes that “the exhibitioii was badly 
tin both senses (9 the word) reviewed b\ 
[artist] Donald ,Iudd (w ho showed his fiist 
minimalist work 10 months later). Truitt's 
work has been underrated ever since." Have 
students discuss the nature of critical ixwicws 
and speculate about their effect on profes- 
sional art careers and historx. Hmphasize the 
\alue of perseverance and consistency in 
de\eloping one's work, even if reca^gnition is 
dcla\cd, as in the case oi rruitl or Pee 
Krasner. the w ife of Jackson Pollock. 



Evaluating what the students have learned 

Check for students' understanding 
regarding Anne Truitt's visual and written 
ideas, her creative process, and the role of 
criticism on her career. Look for change in 
students' original responses about the nonrep- 
resentational art of Anne Truitt. Examine 
their newdy informed attitudes based on their 
exploration of this artist's work and direet 
them to expand their study to other contempo- 
rary art and its criticism. 

Extending the lesson 

Have students consider Anne Truitt's 
process and compare it to their owm studio 
work regarding their sources of an ideas and 
how they develop them. Suggest that students 
keep a daybook, where they can record and 
analyze their art and life experiences. 

Have students read criticism about 
nonrepresentational art work in art journals 
and popular magazines. Challenge them to 
decode and judge the clarity and fairness of 
that criticism and its communicative quality. 

Have students examine how different art 
crities and art historians have written about 
other minimalist artists such as: Brice 
Maiden, Donald Judd, Carl Andre. Dan 
Flavin. Std Lew'itt, Robert Morris, Richard 
Serra, Roben Ryman, Agnes Martin, Larry 
Bell, Jackie Winsor, and E\ a Hesse. Students 
may ponder why minimalism is male-domi- 
nated. 

Have students ctMiipare careers of male 
and female artists. Examine art criticism in 
terms of its gender bias. 

Resources 

Reproduction.s 

For information about reproductions of 
'IVui^l's wor*k, contact Andi*e Emmerich 
(ialleiA , 41 East ,S7th Street, New York, NY 
10022: (212) 752-0124; FAX (212) 371-7,U5. 
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This lesson plan grew out of a project entitled 
“Palkiiv^ About Art: From Past to Present.. 
Here to There,*' developed for family tours b\ 
the Art Ekiucation Department of the Mary- 
land Institute. College ot .Art, and the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Spring 1992. The 
authors thank Anne Truitt. Andre Emmerich 
Gallerv. Dr. Karen Carroll. Dr. A1 Hurw it/. 
and Dr. Schroeder Cheirv of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art for their aNsistance. 
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Recommended for Grades 9-12 and above 

Criticizing Criticism: Competing Judgments of Leon I 
Goiub’s Paintings 

Sun-Young Lee 

The Ohio State University at Lima 



Overview of the lesson 

jlHghls lesson-'- engages students and teachers in critically reading 
professional art criticism. Donald Kuspit, Lawrence Allovvay, and 
Robert Pincus-Witten have each written about the paintings of 
Leon Golub, and they have different points of view about the 
paintings. The first two critics value Golub's paintings, but the 
third does not. Students are asked to study Golub's paintings and 
critics' views of them, and to formulate their own reasoned opin- 
I ions about the paintings and the critics' positions. 

A glossary of terms is provided for developing and strength- 
■■ening both teachers' and students' background knowledge of 
criticism of contempt^rary works in general. 



Students are expected to learn 

• that they can read and understand criticism 

written by professional critics, 

• that they can and should criticize criticism. 

and that criticism invites different and 
sometimes conflicting opinions about 
works of art. 

• that criticism is not mere opinion, but 

reasoned argumentation. 

Information about the artist 

I.eon Golub ( 1922 - ) is a major Amerit an 
arti.st. As Picasso painted Guernica { 1927) as 
a social commentary against Nazi bombing of 
the Basque village of Guernica in Spain, so 
l.eon Golub expresses his concerns about 
social and moral issues. In the 1960s. his 
ideas surfaced in political paintings — the 
Napalm and Vietnam series— and then in 
portraits of world leaders. His most recent 
work refers to mercenary soldiers and tortur- 
ous political interrogations in unspecified 
places of conflict in the contemporary world. 

Information about the critics 

Donald Kuspit. Lawrence Allowas. and 
Robert Pincus-W’itten are three important 
critics who have contributed to the under- 
standing of issues prevalent in contemporary 
art and criticism. Donald Kuspit { 193.^ - ) is 
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interested in a very wide range of art and has 
often written about soeial meanings of art and 
about art as politieal protest, espeeially in the 
eontext of the Vietnam War. Lawrenee 
Alloway ( 1926-1989) was an important eritie 
of eontemporary art. perhaps best known for 
his pioneering writing about Pop Art and for 
eoining the term in the late 19.50s. Robert 
Pineus-W'itten { 193.‘i- ) was one of the first 
art erities to ehallenge the formalist erities of 
eontemporary art by erities such as Clement 
Greenberg. His most impoitant contribution 
is to Postminimalism (a ter he coined) and 
especially to Conceptual Art. Each of these 
critics has written about the paintings of Leon 
Golub. 

Alloway wrote that Goiub's paintings unify 
art and politics, and that the artist's works 
illustrate a contemporary experience of 
violence. Kuspit praised Golub's paintings as 
all-powerful and as having the essence of the 
best of a\ ant-garde art. Pincus-Witten. 
however, critici/ed the artist's commercial 
success, which rellected the prevailing social 
attitude, arguing that the artist could not 
respond authentically to the suffering he 
depicted. He also finds the work ambivalent 
in intention and banal in its imagery. .Sum- 
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maries of the critics' positions and quotations 
from their writings follow. 

Alloway praises Golub's paintings 
because they successfully unify art and 
politics. He likes that Golub's central purpose 
in art has also become the artist's central 
purpose in life. In addition to this, his works 
explicitly illustrate human experience of 
violence in our contemporary life and upset 
socially accepted views of the Vietnam War 
through imagery of killers and victims. In this 
paragraph, Alloway refers to Vietnam I- III as 
“Assassins": Golub's concept of “the control 
of events" is central to his art as well as to his 
political decisions, and it is precisely this 
unification oi art and politics that is important 
. . . For all the classical references, and traces 
in Golub's work the overriding sense is of 
violence as contemporary experience. In his 
“Assassins," 1972-74, Golub makes explicit 
what is implicit previously. In this series, 
there is a clear distinction between the armed 
and the unarmed, the aggressor and the 
victim, and both are present. Here “the 
control of events" instead of being triumphant 
human experience is shenvn negatively by the 
contrast of American soldiers and Asian 
civilians. The exercise of power and the 
victims it engenders arc brought together in 
unprecedented paintings. The confrontation 
of killers, from our side, and victims, and the 
others, twists the American assumption of 
virtue and clemency as ingrained national 
characteristics. ( 1974a, 70.) 

According to Kuspit, Golub explores the 
connection between art and society. He 
illustrates the natural ability and pow er of art 
as a propaganda force. His technique of 
revelation creates strong emotional reactions 
in the viewer. 1'his emotional power forces 
viewers to see the world in an intensely 
negative way. A viewer is shocked to find 
himself or herself represented in Ciolub's 
paintings, especially because' the viewer secs 
an inner sell that is not particularly appealing. 
4’raditional forms of realism cannot do what 
Golub does. By comparison, traditional 
realism bceomes empty — a mere paper tiger. 
Golub explicitly restores the “idea of the 
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interdependence of art and society" and art's 
use as “a means of revolutionary propaganda 
and agitation." The brilliance of Golub's art is 
that it makes them horrifically explicit, 
overwhelming. 

Golub's woik brings history to us as does 
no other art today, such “shock of recogni- 
tion" — self-recognition, w ithoiit any forcing 
of empathy —is the essence of the best avant- 
garde art. Authentic, profoundly realistic 
avant-garde art confronts the world with the 
world's own brutal inc' itability, American 
society itself, in its brutality and inhumanity, 
has changed the perspective of many of the 
individuals who constitute it, creating a new 
critical consciousness and self-consciousness. 
The surge of recognition for Golub's art 
retlects that changed horizon of expectations, 
a new ideology or personal commitment and 
social criticality ( 1985, 3-5). 

Pineus-Witten does not value Golub's 
paintings because he thinks that Golub's 
attitude toward his art is .shallow and simply 
rellects the prevailing social attitude, Golub's 
w orks also are not new to the history of art. 

His imagery is deriv ed fmm the kind of social 
realism practiced (more successfully ) by 
artists like Ben Shahn. He writes: 

’*so as familiar a ploy is the tired 
sloganeering of Golub. Much of it seems to 
me a continuation of the Conceptual mode 
one used to meet in the captioned photo- 
graph or journal entry rev ivified through a 
new model in Longo. Remember Story Art 
or Word Art? The artist of social protest 
who becomes a success is rather like a silent 
screen stai* doing a comic turn, Golub as 
Chaplin. The hidden agenda here is to note 
the same bad faith, an ambivalence that 
permeates Leon's new' paintings ... It is all 
so cliched . . . 2-D design shot through with 
a social message." ( l98(i.44-45.) 

Preparing to teach the lesson 

First obtain slides or prints i^f Golub's 
works. Because critics rel’er to them, these 
particular paintings are recommended, but arc 
not essential to the lesson: Cti^antowach\ 
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1974. and luntr Blacks. 1985. The more 
paintings you can show the students, the 
better. Golub's paintings can be located in 
libraries with books about contemporary art. 
Obtain the full texts of critics' writings from 
the library so that students have access to 
them. 

The lesson 

Show students several of Golub's works 
and ask them to jot down their initial reactions 
to the paintings. Moderate a discussion of 
their reactions. Introduce, as necessary for an 
entry-level understanding of the paintings, 
historical data about world history and the 
artist. Read with them the three essays by the 
critics. 

These questions can guide students in 
their reflective reading: Does the critic Judge 
Golub's paintings positively or negatively*/ 
Where in the essay does the critic indicate 
judgments? Summarize the critic's judgmen- 
tal statements. What reasons does the critic 
offer in support of judgments? 

While hearing reports about the critic's 
writings, the teacher can make lists on the 
board containing matters about which the 
critics agree and disagree. Try to decipher, as 
a group, implicit and explicit criteria the 
critics hold. List these for students to sec. 
finally, ask students to individually decide 
which ci lie's judgment is the most convinc- 
ing to them, and why. as a prelude to a 
summary discussion or critical writing. 

Variations on the lesson 

Depending on time and sophistication of your 
students, you might try variations in which 
YOU simplify the lesson by attending to only 
()ne critic and carelully examining his writing 
ab{)ut Golub's work, inviting students to agree 
or disagree with the critic. Alloway is the 
easiest of the three to read. You could focus 
either on Alloway or Kuspit. both of w'hom 
admire Golub's work, and contrast their views 
to Pincus-Witten's. who does not value the 
paintings. You can devote separate class 
sessions about each critic's response to the 



painlings. or you could break the class into 
three small groups, each assigned to decipher 
an essay of one of the critics. The groups can 
summarize for the whole class what each 
critic is arguing. 

Evaluating what the students have learned 

The following questions provide a basis for 
assessing the students' learning and under- 
standing of the writings of contemporary 
critics. 

Were students able to identify similarities 
and differences among the three critics' 
criteria for evaluation? 

Were students able to reasonably defend 
their agreements and disagreements with the 
critics? 

Arc students now more interested in 
reading other critics? 

Glossary of Terms 

Abstract Expressionism (mid- 1940s though 
1950s. United States): an aspect of abstract 
art in which the physical subject is abandoned 
for one which is purely emotional or intellec- 
tual. The artist expressed a feeling or an idea 
solely by means of form, line or color and 
without direct reference to subject-matter. 
Abstract Expressionism was the first art 
movement with Joint Huropean-American 
roots. Representative artists are Jackson 
Pollock and Willem DeKooning. 
avant-garde: a term used about artists who 
are experimental, innovative, and otherwise 
ahead of the established art of the time. 
Conceptual art: {mid-1960s through 1970s. 
inlernational): art as a concept or idea, rather 
than material object. Conceptual artists 
reacted against the increasingly commercial- 
ized art world of the 19b0s and the 1‘ormalism 
of postwar art. and especially the impersonal- 
ity of Minimalism. Representative artists are 
Sol L.cwitt and Mel Bodmer, 
criterion: (pi., criteria) a standard on which a 
judgment or decision may be based. 
Formalism: is generally believed to imply an 
artistic or interpretive emphasis on form 
rather than content. It explains the work of 
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artists w ho primarily celebralc “(oriiuir* 
qualities: siirtaees, materials, relationships oC 
art elements. It is art about art. /Xlthoueh 
philosophical debates about form were 
initiated in ancient (ireece. the concept ol' 
lormalism is generall> associated with 
Modern art and especially with the critics 
Clive Bell. Roger Fry. and Clement 
Greenberg. The rormalisi approach dcMiii- 
nated art criticism and modernist thought after 
World War II. Hspecially. Clement 
Greenberg's influence rose along with that ol" 
American art. chiefly Abstract F^xpressionisiii 
in the 1950s and later manifestations of New 
York School of painting and sculpture, 
ideology: a systematic body of concepts esp. 
about human life or culture. 

Minimalism: (also referred to as "ABC Art." 
mid-1960s to mid-1970s, primarily the United 
States) implies the mo\'ement in which an 
artist was entirely concerned with reducing 
painting and sculpture to the bare essentials of 
geometric abstraction: combinations of 
geometric shapes, colours and textures. As a 
reaction to romantic and biographical Abstract 
Hxpressionist style, it w as a deliberately 
inexpressi\e art which was nol intended to 
represent any object or emotion, either for the 
artist himself or the spectator. Much of 
minimal art takes the form of sculpture, w hich 
eliminated representational imagery, pedes- 
tals. sometimes even the artist's touch, and 
typicallv produced by industrial fabricators in 
steel and plastic. Representative artists are 
Donald Judd and Richard Serra. 

Modernism: refers lo tlie si\Ie and the 
philosophy ol art produced during lS6()s 
through (he 1970s. Mid-nineteenth centuiA 
Parisian painters. (iusta\ e Courbet and 
Hdouard Manet rejected the depiction of 
historical evetits in fa\'or of portraying 
contemporaiA life. Their allegiance to the new 
w as embodied in the concept of avant-garde, a 
military term meaning ‘’advance guard." 
A\anl-gardc artists began to be regarded as 
ahead of their time, 'i'his progressive reading 
of modern art posed a directed line of influ- 
ence running from Impressionism to 
Minimalism in 1970. The characlcristics of 



modernism are: belief in the idea of progress, 
a "tradition of the new," which encouraged 
artists to innovate and experiment: an empha- 
sis on high art and seP'-expression: art sepa- 
rated from culture: artworks as precious 
objects: a belief in the purity of medium and 
technique, an opposition to art produced for 
mass consumption. 

Neo-Kxpressionist; (also referred to as "Bad 
Painting," late 1970s to mid-19S0s: world- 
wide phenomenon in Germany, Italy and 
America). Neo-Uxpressionism w as a reaction 
against Minimalism, Conceptualism, and 
Photo Realism. The Neo-F:xpressionists 
adopted traditional formats of easel painting 
and cast and carved sculpture and returned to 
brash and emotive artworks. Their art offered 
violent feeling expressed through previously 
taboo means including gestural paint han- 
dling. Representative artists are Julian 
Schnabel. Francesco C'lemente, and Anselm 
Kieffer. 

Photo-realism: (Sharp-Focus Realism, Super- 
Realism. Mid-1960s to mid-1970s. Primarily 
th.e United States: in Hurope, Hyper-Realism), 
Originally photo-realism involved an artist 
interested in subjects from eveiyday life and 
sharp focus in a transferred process: the artist 
took a photographic image and translated it, 
usually enlarging it in the process, into a 
painting. Super-realism or hyper-realism 
relics for its effect on imitating the highly 
detailed and sharply defined images of a 
photograph. Representative painters: Richard 
Fstes: Chuck Close: sculptors: Duane Flanson 
and John DeAndrea. 

Pop Art: (late 1950s to 1960s: a movement of 
British origin, but principally associated with 
the United States) was a reaction to Abstract 
FApressionism's "UUal inwardness" (the 
autobiographical, and obsessive nature of 
Abstract Fxpressionist painting), and turned 
outward tow ai d environment. It emphasized 
mass-produced objects and popular images of 
the consumer societv . Popular culture 
provided subjects for Pop artist Andy 
Warhol's soup cans and silkscreened prints of 
Marilvn Monroe: Roy Uchtenstein's paint- 
ings of comic strips: ('lacs Oldenburg's large- 
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scale monmiieiils of coiiiiiioiiplacc objects 
like clothespins. It clialleniied the notion of 
the fine arts, insisting that coninion culture 
was as valitl as fine art. 

Postmodernism: ( 1960s through present) 
refers to niovenients in the arts that replace 
Modernisi;i. Postinodernism is usually 
described as beginning with Pop Art of the 
1960s and continuing to the present. 
Postmodernists are united in their appropria- 
tion of images from past cultures, popular 
mass cultures, and in their opposition to the 
tenets of High-Motlernism. or Formalism. 
Building directly on the Pop. Conceptual, and 
Feminist art innovations of the 1960s and 
70s. Postmodernist architects and artists have 
re\ ived various genres, subjects, and cllects 
that have been scorned by modernists. Repre- 
sentative architects are Philip Johnson and 
Michael Graves. Representative artists are 
Barbara Kruger. Cindy Sherman, and Robert 
Kongo. 

propaganda: the spreading of ideas, inlor- 
mation. or rumor for the purpose oi helping or 
injuring an institution. 

Realism: (Originated in mid- nineteenth 
century in i*rance) a movement concerned 
with depicting the world as it appears. Real- 
ism concerns itself and typically concentrates 
on mundane or squalid objects, scenes. e\enls 
and people. 

social alienation: a withdrawing or separa- 
tion of persons or their affection irom the 
values of their society , 
social protest (or social comment): relers to 
artists who create objects that at times tleinand 
social change and at times display social 
injustices. 

Resources and References 

Readings 

Allov\ay. L. (1974a. October). “Leon 
Golub: Art and politics." Anjormn. IM2). 
66-71. 

Kus|iit. t). il9Sl. May). "Leon Golub s 
murals of mercenaries aggression, ’resent- 
ment.* and the artist's will to power.” 
Ariformn. /4(9). 52-57. 



Kuspit. O. (1985). (ioliih: Existential/ 
activist painter. New Brunsw ick. N.I: Rutgers 
University Press. 3-6. 

Pincus-Witteii. R. (1986). "Failrics: the 
view from the Golub heights.” Arts Mai>a:.ine. 
6/(7). 44-45. 

Key Artworks of Leon (iolub 

Eour Blacks ( 1985). Acrylic on linen. 

1 20" X 1 9 1." 

Vietnam III ( 1974). Acrylic on canvas. 

1 20" x480." 

Vietnam I ( 1 972). Acrylic on canvas. I 20" 
X .L^6." collection of the artist. 

Giiiantomaehy III ( 1 966). acrylic on 
canvas. I 14" X 2I2.” collection of Ulrich L. 
Meyer and Flarriet C. Horwit/.. Chicago. 

Slides and prints of Golub’s paintings 

Contact the Josh Baer (Jaltery. 476 Broome 
St. 3rd Floor. New-' York. New* York I0013. 
Tel: (2 1 2) 43 1 -4774. FAX 43 1 -363 1 . 

Reference for lerms 

Atkins. R. ( 1 990). 4/7 speak: A iiiiide to 
contemporary Ideas, movements, and 
Buzzwords, New York: Abbe\ ille Press. 

Reynolds. K. & Seddon. R. ( 1 98 1 ). 
Illustrated dictionary of art ternts: A 
handbook for the arti.st and art lover. New 
York: Peter Hedrick. 

For an expanded version of this lesson, 
see l.ee. S-Y. ( 1993). "Professional criticism 
in the secondary classroom: Opposing judg- 
ments of contemporary art enhance the 
teaching of art criticism.” 4/7 Edtu atiot;. 
46(3). May. 
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Recommended for Grades 9*12 and above 



The Critic as Empathetic Other H 

Cynthia Taylor 

Nova Scotia College of Art and Design 




here is a long-rec(>gni/.ed and I'undamental contradiction implicit 
in the practice of art educators; "Arts curricula and arts teaching 
frequently remain external to the pupil's expressive acts'' (Witkin. 
169). Too often "talk about art" become!, a purely external, after- 
the-fact commentary that brings about closure rather than an 
expansion of inquiry that characterizes creative endeavors. 

I work with majors studying art education in an integrated 
program. These students are either working toward their BFA in 
art education, or already have fine arts degrees. They all demon- 
strate art competencies. As part of their studio work, they also have 
undergone countless "critiques" in which "talk about art" has led 
to more-or-less informed Judgment about the quality of their 
productions. We attempt to have students become more sensitive 
to their own artistic processes as ongoing inquiry, so that they 
might draw upon their personal insights and sensibilities when 
they come to work with others. We have found that w'e must help 
them see that criticism, rather than being a process of separation 
and alienation, may be "energized into creative responsibility" 
(Steiner. 1 5 ). Our approach promotes a new sense of criticism, that 
view's "judgment as an act of controlled inquiry Iwhichl demands 
a rich background and a disciplined insight" ( Dewey. 300). We see 
the function of criticism as "the reeducation of perception of works 
of art" (324) and the critic as "the individual who has an enlarged 
and quickened experience, one who should make for himself his 
own appraisal" (324). 



Background information 

I am prcscnll\ leaching Approaches to 
Teaching Drawing. 1 encourage siiKienis to 
he seir-rci1eelivc ahoul their own drawing 
process and irs to help them heeonie sensiti\e 
to the processes of others by engaging in an 
interpersonal process o\' reflection and ex- 
change. 1 belicNc this will help them become 
more effeetive teachers. 1 ask them work 
together as artist and critic engaging in a 
critical process of inqiiirs. response, and 
exchange as co-creators of a w t>rk o\' art. 

Conducting the lesson 

.Students work in self-selected pairs: t)iie 
is the artist, the other is the critic, fhe critic is 
to he a sympathetic w itness to the process of a 

I / / / .»/.• I I W lll\< 



draw ing being brought into form. The artist 
chooses a place, materials, and subject and 
initiates the process. The critic's role is to 
w atch and respond to the unfolding of the 
process, silent but supportive, a participant- 
observer who. stepping into a very real. ver> 
pri\atel\ based world, functions more as a 
iiLirturant-friend. . . since there is no direct 
access to the stream of consciousness operat- 
ing w itliin the unique expressive situation, all 
of the covert or internal material is inferred, 
indirect and tcntati\e. rct|uiring cmpath\ and 
intuition in addition to the cultivation of a 
climate of trust (Bcittel 1973. 120). 

.ScNcral times during the procedure, and 
by agreement, the critic takes the artist's 

Uv ( 'kihi H 
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drawing and makes a \ isiial record b> Xerox, 
tracing, photography, or video (figures 1.1- 
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1.6: 3. 1 -3.3). After a drawing is finished, the 
pairs reverse their roles and produce a second 
drawing. F‘inall\ . there is a mounted exhibi- 
tion tif completed drawings as well as a visual 
rectird of stages of the process and descriptive 
notes taken by the witness. For example: 

6:43 Dan begins license plate, working 
in meticulous detail. Numbers put in. etc. Dan 
works enthusiastically, being absorbed by the 
task: (Mouth is slightly open, longue is 
between teeth and slightly protruding. Head is 
tilted.) Dan moves paper around to make 
areas of drawing he is working on more 
comfortably accessible. 

S:22 Sighs. I^oks at drawing, sips beer. 

"Ii 11 ne\er be dime. ‘ as he continues to add 
detail, then sa\s. “but I'm going to call it 
done. The reason it w ih never be done is that 
the jirocess of engagement alw a\s leaves you 
\ earning I’or more.** Smaers lips, looks at 
drawing again, and puts awa\ peio at S:24. 

W, I Ml- \ I ffi ti< 



8:23 "('all it quits so that you don't 
overwork it!" Then goes on to do more 

hatching, on patrons at 
bar. "There, it's done." 
Redoes glass on table. 
"No shadow on elbow" 
as he adds to it. (Figure 
1 . 6 ) 

Hie exhibit pro\ ides 
a rich opportunity for 
participants to respond to 
the visual and written 
material and to talk 
together. Students can 
see and begin to 
respect the infinite 
varieties of w'ays by 
which individuals 
work. They note 
evident differences 
in formal character- 
istics and qualities of 
the drawings in the 
\aried choice of 
materials and 
teeiiniques. The 
differing personal 
tempos and alniost- 
tangible quality of attention brought to the 
task usually surprises them. They remark 
with interest on how some artists choose to 
work in noisy, social settings while others can 
only be productive in spaces whieh are quiet, 
contemplative retreats. They talk together 
about the place of language in the creative act: 
how some artists are able to speak effort- 
lessly. describing to the other (and oneself) 
about the process as it is unfolding, while 
others are wrapped in silence, engaging in 
inner language — uncomfortable about any 
intrusions into their meditative space. Hiey 
are interested in the various strategies and 
rituals for initiating wdrk in art and in aes- 
thetie decisions made along the way. 

Some pairs chose to break the rules, or to 
reinterpret the instructions. One couple 
decided to work simultaneously on the same 
draw ing -a mural. They set up a video 
camera as a silent witness and engaged in 

( Ullh /Mf I 
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conversation about the process as they drew. 
Later, as they viewed the tape, they remarked 
on the ditTiculty of making adjustments to 
each other's working style and subject. They 
were able to engage in critical activity about 
the critical process producing an example of 
metacriticism. 

A student without a partner acted as artist 
and critic at the same time. Coming in and out 
of the creative and critical processes, she 
engaged in conversation with herself as critic 
and artist. Another spoke of feeling resent- 
ment after ‘’giving up * his own preferences 
for those of his more decisive, aggressive 
partner. He stated emphatically how' he 
would take care, as a teacher, not to impose 
his own preferred behaviors on his students. 

Without exception, participants spoke of 
their sense of privilege of being invited to 
enter the intensely private world of the artist, 
and also to be befriended by an cmpathetic 
critic, who helped them discern the value of 
their own way of working. This point affirms 
Ken Beittel's ( 1972) observation that "the 
process of being understood — even vagueix or 
non-verbally — appears to be greatly liberating 
and facilitating to those we have worked 
with" (90). 

This lessons contribute a new and richer 
understanding of the vibrant potential rela- 
tionship of art-making and .Titically respond- 
ing. because we lay hold ol the full import ot 
a work of art only as w e go through in our 
own vital processes what the artist went 
through in producing the work. It is the 
critic's privilege to share in the production of 
this active process (Dewey. 32.^). 
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Crit, icism that gets coldly analytic is unengaged 
and counter to the art spirit. 
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want to say. It's not accurate in the sense that 
editing is a private venture between editor and 
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ERIC Resources on Art Criticism 



Tills scicct. annolalcd bibliography is drawn 
fn>ni the F.diicalional Resources Intbrnialion 
Center (HRIC) database. HRIC is an 
informatii)n system of the OtTiee of 
Hdueationai Research and Improvement 
(OHRi)ofthe I'.S. Department of Bdueation. 
HRiC doeuments are abstracted monthly in 
HRlC's Resources in lulucalioii (RIE) index. 
RIF. indexes are available in more than 830 
libraries throiighimt the country. These 
libraries may also ha\ e a complete collection 
of BRIC documents on microfiche for 
viewing and photocopying. Most ERIC 
diKuments may be purchased from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
7420 Fullerton Road. Suite 1 10. Springfield. 
VA 22153-2852. in microfiche. Some 
documents may also be available in paper 
copy. The telephone numbers are 800/443- 
3742 or 70.3/404-1400. The FAX number is 
70.3/440-1408. When ordering by mail, be 
sure to include the ED number, specify either 
microfiche or paper copy, if available, and 
enclose a check iir nnmey order. 

The types of doeuments in this annotated 
bibliography are art education frameworks of 
state-level departments of education, studies 
of the teaching and learning of many of the 
different aspects of art educatiim. and reports 
with recommendations about how tii improx e 
teaching and learning of these subjects. The 
documents listed below are not an exhaustive 
listing of the relexant items in the ERIC 
database. Rather, they are representative to 
the best documents on art education, which 
can be found in the ERIC database. 

All of the journal article anmitatiiins. which 
include HJ numbers, appear in Current liule.x 
to Joiirnuls in Education {CUh}, published 
rni a monthly basis, is available at larger 
libraries thixuighoul the cauintry. The 
anni)talii)iis are intended to briefly liescribe 
the cmiteiits iif the articles in geneiitl terms, 
riierefore. it is suggested that the reader 
locate the entire article in the jinirnal seetiim 
of a larger public or unix ersity library. 



Reprints of the article may be available from 
University Microfilms International (UMI), 
300 North Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor. MI 48106. 
800/732-0616. 

Readers are encouraged to complete their 
own searches of the ERIC database to 
discover new items which are constantly 
being o.dded to the system. Educators will 
find these documents and articles valuable 
resources for fostering understanding, 
application, and evaluation of the wealth of 
information being published on art education. 

AN: EJ479369 

AU: Aber,-M. -Elaine; And-Others 

TI: “Improving In.struction in Elementary 

Schools.” 

JN: Teachinf’-Exceptional-Children'. v26 n3 
p42-43.46-.50 Spr 1994 

AB: This article explores the possibility of 
linking essential skills within elementary 
Lxmlent areas to Algozzine and Ysseldyke’s 
model of effective instruction. Specifically, 
suggestions are offered for using handwriting 
and art to express ideas and feelings. The 
suggestions address the teaching principles of 
motivating students and providing relevant 
practice. (JDD) 

AN: EJ466167 

AU: Anderson, -Tom 

TI: "Drawing upon the Eye, the Brain, and 
the Heart." 

JN; Art-Education-, v45 n.5 p45-50 Sep 1992 

AB; Argues that drawing in art is a visual, 
intellectual, and emotional act. Provides 
suggestions for helping students understand 
these three perceptions. Discusses the impact 
on curriculum design in art education. (CFR) 
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AN: KJ419167 

AU: Arenas, -Amelia 

Tl: ‘Mnstmelional Rcsourees: Is ‘1‘his Art?" 

JN: Art-Education: v43 n 5 p25-2S, 43-49 
Sep 1990 

AH: Provides six lesson outlines to help 
teaehers motivate high sehool students to 
discuss basic questions aboi *. the meaning 
and function of art, aesthetic responses 
cultural context, and artistic skill. Illustrates 
artwork from the Museum of Modern Art by 
Marcel Duchamp. Pablo Picasso. Jackson 
Pollock, and Meret Oppenheini. (KM) 

AN: KD324257 

TI: AR4* HDU(V\TI()N; COMMON 
CURRICULUM CiOALS. 

CS: Oregon State Dept, of Hdiication, Salem. 
PY: 1990 
N'f: .^9 p. 

AB: l‘his publication def nies and outlines the 
state of Oregon's common curriculum goals 
for art education, an area of study that 
addresses the components of art productions, 
art heritage, aesthetics, and art criticism. An 
overall goal for each one of these four strands 
is established, and content specific 
knowledge and skills that students should 
possess by the time they complete a particular 
grade level are enumerated. A fifth strand 
addresses those essential learning skills 
viewed as necessary to a student's success in 
learning about art and not specificially 
addressed in the previous four strands. I'liis 
fifth strand focuses on goals in 
communication skills. 



AN: KD367587 

T\: ARTS LIDUCAPION RHSIiARCU 
AOHNDA FOR TUli Fin URH. 

C\S: Pelavin Associates, Inc.. Washington, 

DC. 

PY: 1994 

AV: U.S. (jovernment Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Mail Stop: 
SSOP, Washington, DC 20402-9.^28. 

N T: 32 p. 

AB: Phis document presents the arts 
education research agenda that emerged from 
a national conference on arts education. The 
conference was attended by key researchers 
in each of the arts education disciplines, arts 
educators, artists and artist teachers, 
representatives of arts institutions and 
organizations, and persons from groups and 
organizations that iiinuence the priorities, 
development, and conduct of research efforts. 
The agenda was developed to articulate the 
many unanswered questi()iis in three main 
areas of arts education: ( 1 ) curriculum and 
instruction; (2) assessment and evaluation; 
and (.^) teacher education and preparation. 

Phe d()cument consists of fi\e parts plus 
notes, a biblit>graphy, and an appendix of 
conference participants. The first section is an 
introduction t)f this field generated document, 
discussing trends in U.S. education that 
inlluence arts educatitni. The second chapter 
on curriculum and instruction discusses what 
should be taught and how. The third chapter 
is on assessment, and the fourth on teacher 
education and preparation. The last chapter is 
on continued collaboration. (DK) 
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AN: KU334I38 

Tl: BASIC SKILLS: VISUAL ARTS. 

CS; Kentucky Stiite Dept, of Lducation. 
FTankfort. 

F’Y: 198y 
NT; 62 p. 

AB; A eurrieulum euide for the \ isual arts is 
presented. The goal of elementary and middle 
school edueationin the four arts disciplines is 
the de\ elopment of basic understanding and 
skills by every student. In secondary 
education the aim is to continue a sequential 
euiTieulum for those students who study the 
arts. This document is intended as a guide for 
local school districts in their development of 
a detailed K- 12 curriculum. 



AN: EJ475082 

AU; Bates.-Marilyn 

Tl: "Imitating the Greats; Art as the Catalyst 
in Student Poetry." 

JN: Art-Ecliu ciiioir. v46 u4 p41-45 Jul 199.'^ 

,AB: Argues that student creative writing is 
stimulated by painting and other visual art. 
Describes a seven-step process in which 
students view painting and other visual arts 
and then write poetry. Includes suggested 
artworks and excerpts of poetry written by 
students. (CFR) 



AN: EI)359110 

AU: Bernson.-Mary-Hammond; Goolian.- 
Betsy 

Tl: MODERN JAPAN; AN IDEA BOOK 
EOR K- 12 TEACHERS. | REVISED. | 

CS; National Clearinghouse for United 
States-Japan Studies. Bloomington. IN. 

P^': 1992 

AV; Publications Manager. Social Studies 
Dexelopment Center. Indiana University. 
28().S i;. lOth Street. Suite 120. Bloomington. 
IN 4740.‘S (S6 plus S2. handling and 
shipping). 



NT: 1 17 p.; Revision of a 1984 publication 
published by the Washington St; te Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

AB: This collection of supplementary lessons 
about Japan is organized into four sections: 
writing skills; visual arts; games, music, and 
other arts; and social studies. Each lesson lists 
appropriate grade le\el. objecti\e. materials 
needed, time required, and procedure. The 
following titles from each section are 
representati\ e of the lessons; Writing Skills; 
Descriptive writing. Writing Japanese stories. 
Hiroshima — introduction to a unit; Visual 
Arts: Duruma-San. Kokeshi dolls. What is a 
Japanese family crest?; Games. Music and 
Other Arts: National anthem of Japan. 

Japanese folktales; Social Studies: Geography 
of Japan. Ethnocentrism. Washington's trade 
with Japan. This guide also includes tips on 
Japanese pronunciation and a list of selected 
resources for teaching about Japan. (DB) 

AN: E.I453911 

AU: Bliz,/ard.-Gladys-S. 

Tl: "Come Look with Me: Exploring 
Landscape Art with Children." 

JN; Aiiu'rii iin-Eiliicat<>i':-Tlic-Pr<>lcs.si()iHil- 
Joi(nuil-(>f-thc-Ainerircin-h'i'ilcniiion-()f- 

TemV/m; vl6n3 p2.V.M Fall 1992 

AB: Describes and pro\ ides samples from a 
book on art appreciation by looking at 
landscape paintings with children. 

Reproduces four paintings, offers questions to 
use with students, and presents information 
on the artists and their pictures. The paintings 
are by George Inness. Henri Rousseau. Stuart 
Da\'is. and Edwaid Hoppei; (JB) 
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AN: KJ463826 

Al': Boccardi, -Robert 

T\: *Thc Artist's Dilemma: A Draiiia-in- 

lidiication Study in Ceiisorsiiip." 

JN: Dnuna-rhcairc-lcachcn v5 ii? pi 3- 17 
Spr 1993 

AB: Offers several class activities that help 
liieh school students examine the diverse 
aspects of censorship and freedom of artistic 
expression. (SR) 

AN: KJ467896 

AL-: Braaten.-Ann-VV.; Bliingson.-Susan- 
Pierson 

TI: ’‘.Art from the American Indians of the 
Plains and Woodlands Regions." 

JN: An-Educaiiom v43 ii6 p25-33 Nov 1992 

AB: Presents two elementary school level 
lessons in art education based on the art and 
culture of /-Xmerican Indians from the Plains 
and Woodlands regions. Includes objectives, 
instructional strategies, and evaluation 
suggestions for each lesson. Provides four 
color prints of American Indian artifacts used 
in the lessons. (Cb'R) 

AN: KJ467837 

AL’: Brighton. -Christopher 

TI: “History and Practice on a Fine Art 

Course." 

JN: J(Hirnal-(>f-Art-an(l-l)c.\ii>n~ Education: 

V I I n3 p.303-26 1992 

.AB: Discusses problems in the teaching of art 
history to art students. Reports on a study in 
which student analysis and categorization ol' 
their own paintings and paintings of other 
artists became the primary activity of an art 
history ciuirse. C'oncl tides that this approach 
enhances the use ol art history as a source for 
students* own creative work. (CF'R) 



AN: KJ475249 

AU: Biillard.-Sara 
I'l: “New Visions." 

JN: Tcachin^-Tolcnincc: v 2 ii2 p46-49 Fall 
1993 

AB: Describes a teacher's experiences and 
accomplishments teaching art expression to 
v isually impaired children, whose ability to 
create art and deligh! in so doing demonstrate 
that they may have sight loss but are not 
impaired in imagination. Special techniques 
for helping these students are described. 
(SLD) 

AN: KJ482490 

ALL Cahan, -Susan; Kocur.-Zoya 

TI: “Contemporary Art and Multicultural 

Education." 

JN: Art-Education: v47 ii2 p23-33 Mar 1994 

AB: Argues that much of what is used 
currently to teach about multiculturalisni in 
art consists of art made “long ago" or “far 
aw ay." Presents four contemporary art works 
incorporating elements of mass media, 
popular culture, and diverse artistic traditions, 
includes huir full-page color photographs of 
the art works. (CFR) 

AN: KJ478538 

AU: Chia.-Jane; Duthie.-Birnie 
TI: “Primary Children and Computer-Based 
.Art Work: 'fheir Learning Strategies and 
C'c'^'toxt." 

JN. t' Education: v4b nb p23-26. 35-41 N(W 
1993 

AB: Describes an experimental set of 
vvorksliops in vvhicli primary age children 
used computers to create visual images. 
Concludes that using computers to create 
student artwork offers significant 
opportunities for primary and elementiirv art 
education. ((4-R) 
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AN: ED354208 

AU: Clark. -Gilbert; Mahcr.-Kcviiia 
Tl: CONTEMPORARY MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING NEW ASPECTS OF ART 
FIDUCATION. A RESOURCES REVIFAV 
CS: Adjunel ERIC Clearinghouse I'or Art 
Education. Bloomington, IN.: Gett\ Center 
for Education in the Arts, Los .Angeles. C.A. 
PY: 1992 

AV: Publications Manager, Social Studies 
Development Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405. 

NT: 114p. 

AB: This document is an annotated 
bibiliography of currently available 
instructional materials and resources for use 
in art education. As teachers strive to 
implement new emphases on content and 
learning experiences related to newer aspects 
of art education such as aesthetics, art 
criticism, and art history, as well as creative 
art experiences, they are asking many 
questions concerning what kinds of 
instructional resources they ean use to enrich 
existing creative arts or art production 
curricula. 

AN: FJ466166 

AU: Clarkin,-Maura-A.; Rawson, -Cynthia 
TI: ‘The Terra Museum of American Art." 
JN: Art-Eduaition: v45 n5 p25-27.41-43 Sep 
1992 

AB: Presents lesson plans for grades K-3 
based on 4 well-known paintings Discusses 
historical background and cultural impact of 
the paintings. Provides student acti\ities and 
assessment suggestions. (CFR) 



AN: EJ402923 

AU: Cole, Eli/.abeth: Schaefer. -Claire 
Tl: "Can Young Children Be Art Critics?" 

JN: Yoitn^-Childivn: \45 ii2 p33-38 Jan 1990 

AB: Presents a teaching approach developed 
by Edmund Feldman that eiicourages young 
children to talk about art through guided 
discussion. A dialogue with a small group of 
four- and five-year-olds about the painting, 
‘The Countess of Sussex and Her Daughter." 
by Thomas Gainsborough, is ineluded. 

AN: EJ476800 

AU: Collins.-Elaine-C.; Chandler.-Susanne 
TI: "Beyond Art as Produet: Using an Artistic 
Perspective to Understand Classroom Life." 
.IN: Theory-into-Praaice: v32 n4 pl99-203 
Fall 1993 

AB: FTiucation needs to move away from the 
existing product approach to the arts in 
classrooms. The article highlights some 
benefits of adopting a more unified approach 
to the arts and demonstrates how various 
theories of art might provide useful 
metaphors for teachers as they continue to 
explore educational questions. (SM) 

AN: EJ445263 

AIF D'lgna/io.-Fred: Blau. -Cheryl 
Tl: "Why Should You Teaeh with TV?" 

.IN: Insinicton \ 101 n7 p40-42 Mar 1992 

AB: A classroom teacher and media expert 
explain why television reaches students in 
ways that other media cannot (it brings the 
curriculum to life, speaks to today's students, 
and is immediate). The article includes tips 
for taking charge of the channels. A spring 
1992 instructor's program guide lists 
educationally beneficial programs. (SM) 
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AN: KJ446612 

AU: Daist,-Dianc-W. 

Tl: ’’Instructor Gallery. Still Life in Bloom." 

JN: Insmu for: vIOl n8 p84 Apr 1992 

AB: The article presents ideas for using Van 
Gogh’s painting. “Irises " to teach elementary 
students about floral still lifes and the use of 
space. light, and other aspects of 
composition. It includes a poster of “Irises" 
along with suggestions and activities for 
using it to explore the elements of art. (SM) 

AN: EJ478535 

AU: Day,-Michael-D. 

Tl: “Response II: Preparing Teachers of Art 
for Tomorrow's Sc1kh)Is." 

JN: Bullciin-oJ-fhe-Council-for^Re.scarch-in- 
Miisic-Ediuaiion: nl 17 pi 26-35 Sum 1993 

AB: Responds to Arthur Etland's analysis of 
the relationship between current theories of 
teaching and learning and preservice art 
teacher education. Asserts that the cultural 
pluralism of today's schools is a significant 
factor in curriculum planning for art 
education. Discusses three characteristics of 
successful art teachers. (CFR) 

AN: EJ446519 

All: Eder.-Elizabeth-K. 

Tl: “Architecture from the Inside." 

JN: An-luliicdtion: v45 n 1 p25-28.49-55 Jan 
1992 

AB: Provides illustrations, questions, and 
vocabulary to enable students to develop 
visual thinking skills through the study of 
architecture and its concepts. Seeks to help 
students gain a critical appreciation of the 
built environment and learn to use 
architecural terms and basic design principles 
to discuss architecture as a visual art form. 

(KM) 

1 



AN: EJ475798 

AU: Epstein,-Tcrrie-L. 

Tl: “The Arts of History: An Analysis of 
Secondary School Students' Interpretations of 
the Arts in Historical Contexts." 

JN: J()iirmd-of-Currici{lu)u-and‘Siipervisi()n\ 
v9 n2 pi 74-94 Win 1994 

AB: By interpreting several historical poems, 
paintings, and songs, students can construct 
complex conceptions of broad historical 
contexts in which the primary sources 
developed. Excerpts are provided from a 
study involving student interpretations of 
various narratives, songs, or folktales created 
by enslaved African Americans in the 
nineteenth-century South. Integrating the 
historical arts into history instruction enriches 
and enlivens student understanding. (MLH) 

AN: EJ477399 
AU: Ernst,-Karen 

Tl: “Writing Pictures, Painting Words: 

Writing in an Artists' Workshop." 

iMn^ua^c-ArtswlX nl p44-52 Jan 1994 

AB: Provides words and pictures to help 
understand how the concept of the artists' 
workshop can enhance writers' workshops in 
the elementary or middle school cla* ^amm. 
(RS) 

AN: EJ467942 

AU: Faggella,-Kathy 

Tl: “Teach Thinking through TV." 

JN: Instructor: vl()2 nS pd4-46. 50-51 Apr 
/993 

AB: Offers eight projects and activities 
designed to make elementary students wiser 
television viewers and better thinkers. The 
activities help students get more out of 
television, determine what is questionable, 
and develop \ isual literacy and thinking 
skills. Children become aetive consumers of 
j!.devision and other visual media. (SM) 
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AN: <:.I475095 

AU; Flannery.-Maura-C. 

Tl; ■'Teaching about the Aesthetics of 
Biology; A Case Study on Rhythm." 

JN: liilcniuini’e'. v24 nl-2 p5-18 199.^ 

AB: Investigates the role of aesthetics in 
biological inquiry and in appreciation of the 
concepts of biology. The paper focuses on the 
role of rhythm in biological process and in 
aesthetic experience, offering teachers 
background in the aesthetics of biology so 
they can better include aesthetic aspects of 
the science in teaching. (SM) 



AN: EJ476712 

AU: Gaidamak.-A.; Tiittanen.-T. 

TI: "The Social-Ecological Ideal." 

JN: Riissian-Ediu atinn-diul-Society. \ .^4 nl I 
p43-57 Nov 1992 

AB; Argues that it is essential for preschool 
education to explore em ironmental and 
ecological \ alues. Discusses cogniti\e 
development of socio-ccological knowledge 
at three age levels. Asserts that folk tales 
prov ide good examples of ecological values 
because beauty usually triumphs over 
ugliness and good over evil. (CFR) 



AN: EJ475081 

AU; Grisham. -Esther-E. 

Tl: "Four Self Portraits." 

JN: Art-Education: v46 ii4 p2.S-2S. . 37-40 Jul 
199.3 

AB: Presents classroom lessons based on four 
self-portraits found in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Provides background information, 
discussion questions, and activities for each 
portrait. Includes full-page color 
reproductions of the paintings. (CFR) 



AN: EJ482396 

AU: Guay,-Doris-M.-Pfeuffer 
Tl: "Cross-Site Analysis of Teaching 
Practices: Visual Art Education with Students 
Experiencing Disabilities." 

JN: Studies-in-Art-Education: v.34 n4 p222- 
.32 Sum 199.3 

AB; Reports on a study of instructional 
strategies and classroom techniques used by 
art teachers for children with disabilities. 
Finds that in both segregated and integrated 
art education settings, a balanced, 
comprehensive art education program is 
possible with all students. (CFR) 



AN: EJ472416 

AU; Granat.-Kit 

TI: "The Arts in Language Arts." 

JN; Exercise- E.\chan}te: v.39 nl p.3-4 Fall 
199.3 

AB: Presents a class activity which uses 
laminated pictures from art calendars, 
museums, and other sources as a stimulus for 
writing. (SR) 



AN: ED363333 

AU: Gueulette.-David-G. 

TI; PREPARING TEACHERS FOR USING 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION IN 
DIVERSE CULTURAL SETflNGS. 

PY: 199.3 

NT: 7 p.; In: Art. Science & Visual Literacy: 
Selected Readings from the Annual 
Conference of the International Visual 
Literacy Association (24th. Pittsburgh. PA. 
September .3()-Octobcr 4, 1992); sec IR 016 
.399. 
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AB: Given the explosion in the use of 
instructional telev ision, it is especially 
important that it be used appropriately in 
intttrnational and multicultural classrooms. In 
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1990, a team of researchers at Northern 
Illinois University (LX' Kalb) began to 
compile findings from a study of the most 
critical audience factors with impacts on the 
design and delivery of instruction for 
international learners in higher education in 
the United States. These findings will be 
incorporated into bulletins, titled 
’'Culturefax," that will be distributed to 
interested parties to highlight areas of 
concern. Pilot Culturefax bulletins have been 
produced relating to the Philippines, 

Thailand, and Indonesia. Interactive programs 
are being developed to accompany future 
Culturefax bulletins. Several basic rules are 
presented for the integration of television into 
instruction (i.e., selecting the programming 
carefully* excerpting the most useful parts, 
planning the use of the video, and preparing 
the audience for the experience). It is also 
necessary to follow up the video experience 
and to evaluate its use. Guidelines are 
presented for a viewing group activity that 
will allow participants to discuss the use of 
the medium. Educators must assume 
leadership roles in the use of instructional 
television. (SLD) 

AN: KJ466165 

AU: Gu il foil,- Joanne- K. 

Tl: "Art and Built Environment Education: 
Sidewiilks as Art Liducation." 

JN: Art-Eilucaiiof}\ v45 n5 pi 7-24 Sep 1992 

AB: Defines the environment as both subject 
and context for art education and art as 
historical visual record of culture. 
Recommends that art education should 
include study of built environments such as 
schools and public buildings. IXscribes 
programs in which students designed and 
built sidewalks in Oregon and Kentucky. 
(CFR) 
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AN: KJ478539 

AU: Guip,-David 

'FI: "Sacred Relics, Ritual Objects; 
Instructional Resources from the Toledo 
Museum of Art. Instructional Resources." 

JN: Ari-Eduatiion: v46 nft p27-34 Nov 1993 

AB: Asserts that understanding cross-cultural 
issues has become one of the most important 
concepts in multicultural education. Presents 
two pairs of artworks that each juxtapose 
African and European religious traditions. 
Includes four full-page, color depictions of 
the artworks and teaching suggestions, (CFR) 

AN: EJ476806 

AU: Handerhan,-Eleanor-C, 

Tl: "Literacy, Ae.sthetic Education, and 
Problem Solving," 

JN: Theo}y-into-Praciicc\ v32 n4 p244-51 
Fall 1993 

AB: Defines literacy to include literacies and 
examines literacies through the arts with a 
view ot cognition and learning that explicates 
the differing forms of representation in 
aesthetic education. An expanded view of 
literacy learning is presented under the 
umbrella of problem solving. The article 
discusses classroom practice, (SM) 

AN: EJ476732 

AU: Hellwege,-Pamela 

Tl: "Aesthetic Dialogue: Art and 

Interdisciplinary Curriculum." 

JN: An-lulucdlion: v46 n5 p25-2S,41-44 Sep 
1993 

AB: Presents four interdisciplinary classroom 
lessons based on artworks found in the Saint 
L.ouis (MO) Art Museum. Provides 
background questions to help sUidents and 
suggestions for an interdisciplinary approach. 
Includes fulLpagc, color photographs of two 
paintings, a mural fragment, and a pre- 
Columbian pottery jar. (Cld^) 
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AN: EJ475021 

AU: Hcnry.-Carole 

Tl: '‘Philosophical Inquiry: A Practical 
Approach to AcsthcticN," 

JN: Art ‘Education: v46 ii3 p20-24 May 1993 

AB: Contends that aesthetics can he he made 
understandable and relevant to students. 
Describes a classroom lesson in which middle 
school students learned about aesthetic theory 
through a hands-on activity. Includes 
instructional procedures and suggested art 
works lor the activity. (CP'R) 

AN: EJ475022 

AU: Henry,-David-J. 

Tl: “Image as Weapon," 

JN: Art‘Education: v46 n3 p26-27, 37-41 May 
1993 

AB: Presents classroom lessons based on four 
art works designed to change people's minds 
and behavior. Provides full-page color 
reproductions of each work of art. Includes 
information about the artist, questions to be 
asked about each art work, and suggested 
classroom acti\ ities. (CFR) 

AN: EJ469621 

AU: Herold.-James-M. 

Tl: "Lasting Impressions in Meteorology." 
JN: ScicncC‘Sropc: vl5 n5 pi 4- 17 Feb 1992 

AB: Describes activities integrating science 
and art education in which students examine 
slides of impressionist paintings or 
photographs of meteorological phenomena to 
determine the weather conditions depicted 
and to make and defend w eather predictions. 
Includes a reproducible worksheet. (MDH) 



AN: EJ478540 

AU: Hicks, -John-M. 

Tl: "Technology and Aesthetic Fducation: A 
Crucial Synthesis," 

JN: Art-Education: v46 ii6 p42-47 Nov 1993 

AB: Contends that, as rapid social change and 
new tecimology change society, aesthetic 
considerations become more important. 
Discusses issues related to using computers 
and other educational technology in art 
education programs. Concludes that the 
overall importance of art education will 
increase with the expansion of the 
information age, (CFR) 

AN: ED349057 

AU: Hopkins,-Shannon; Kammer,-Gregory 
Tl: MEANING-MAKING THROUGH 
WRITING AND ART COLLABORATION. 
PY: 1992 

NT: 12 p.: Paper presented at the Annual 
International Coid'erence of the National 
Institute for Staff and Organizational 
Development on 'leaching Excellence and 
Conference of Administrators ( 14th, Austin, 
TX, May 24-27, 1992). 

AB: In fall 1991 and spring 1992, an 
interdisciplinary art-and-writing collaborative 
project was initiated by an English instructor 
at Yakima Valley Community College 
{ YVCC) and a graphics instructor at Everett 
Community College (FXC), both in 
Washington State. The project involved a 
graphics art class at ECC and a writing class 
from YVC'C, pairing each art student with a 
“writing partner" and each writing student 
with an “art partner." Compositions produced 
by the writing students were distributed to the 
art students w lio responded by creating a 
piece of artwork inspired by the writing. l‘he 
writing students then examined the artwork 
produced from their writing, and completed a 
written response to Ihc piece. 
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AN: EJ459553 

AU: Huntcn-Peggie 

TI: "Teaching Crilicai Television Viewing: 

An Approach for Gifteu Learners." 

JN: Roeper-Revie\v\ vl5 n2 p84-89 Nov-Dec 
1992 

AB: Two groups of gifted students in grades 
5-8 were taught crilicai television viewing 
skills and video production, and a no- 
treatmenl group received only video 
production instruction. Students without 
critical viewing instruction performed just as 
well on a posttest of program content analysis 
but not as well on television form. 
(Aulhor/JDD) 

AN: EJ473654 

AU: Hutchens,-Dorothy 

TI: "Hooking Primary Children on Social 

Studies!" 

JN: Social-StHilies-Revie\v\ v32 n3 p32-37 
Spr 1993 

AB: Asserts that teaching social studies in the 
primary grades can be an exhilarating 
experience for teachers and encourages long- 
term interest in investigating the world 
among students. Maintains that cooperative 
learning, student research activities, 
integration of children's literature, writing 
and the arts, and the use of educational 
technology should be the basis for curriculum 
design in primary social studies. (CFR) 

AN: EJ437350 

AU: Kanjo,-Judith 

TI: "Portrait of a Class in Search of 

Modernism." 

JN: linf^lish-Journal: v81 nl p32-34 Jan 1992 



AB: Describes a teacher's modern literature 
class, where she encourages her students to 
write freely and to create cubist or abstract 
works of art. Describes the students' progress 
and asserts that their attempts to search for 
insight without having definite, preset 
answers is enough to help them appreciate 
modern literature. (PR A) 



AN: EJ467839 
AU: Kindler,-Anna 

TI: "Discipline Based Art Education in 
Secondary Schools: A Possible Approach." 
JN: Joumal-of-Art-and-Desi^n-Ediicatiom 
vll n3p345-55 1992 

AB: Describes an secondary art education 
course using the principles of discipline- 
based art education (DBAE). Argues that art 
production techniques and studio art must be 
included with (he DBAE approach for a 
successful program. Provides an overview of 
the course content and teaching methods used 
in the program. (CFR) 

AN: ED334135 

AU: Klecker-Higgins, Raymond 

TI: MODEL LEARNER OUTCOMES FOR 

ART EDUCATION. 

CS: Minnesota Stale Dept, of Education, St. 
Paul 

PY: 1991 
NT: 78 p. 

AB: This document records the Minnesota 
Department of Education's philosophy of art 
education. The various chapters outline 
educational and learner values, discuss goals 
and program le\ el learner outcomes in art 
education, address learner outcomes, and 
discuss the interrelationships of philosophies, 
rationales, curriculum models, and a day-to- 
day curriculum. 
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AN: EJ473206 

AU; Kolbe.-Ursulii 

Tl: "Co-Playcr and Co- Artist: New Roles for 
the Adult in Children’s Visual Arts 
Experiences." 

JN; E(iily-Cliil(l-P(’V(’l<>pmciU-aml-C(iiv\ v^O 
p73-82 1W3 

AB; Children’s artistic and aesthetic 
development is fostered and tlicir learning 
opportunities are niaximi/.ed when the 
teacher plays an acti\e. rather than passive, 
role within the context of the child-centered, 
process-orientated currieulum. Proposes that 
new understandings of children’s artistic and 
aesthetic development be integrated with 
changing attitudes toward the role of the adult 
in children’s play, particularly fantasy play. 
(MDM) 

AN: EJ467903 

AU; Lechner. -Judith V. 

TI; 'Pieture Books as Portable Art Galleries." 
JN: Art-Education: v46 ii2 p.34-40 Mar 199.^ 

AB: Contends that pieture books can be 
valuable resources for teaciiing art 
appreciation and criticism. Provides 
suggested activities keyed to specific books. 
Includes a bibliography of recommended 
picture books selected for this approach. 

AN: EJ475023 

AU: Lee.- Sun- Young 

Tl: "Professional Criticism in the Secondary 
Classroom: Opposing Judgements of 
Contemporary Art Enhance the Teaching ot 
,\it Criticism." 

ii^: Art-Edneation: \46n.J p42-.sl May 199.3 

AB:. Presents an instructional unit containing 
fisc activities centered annind paintings by 
Leon Golub. Helps students understand the 



processes of art criticism and the social 
context in which art works are analyzed and 
criticized. Provides guidelines and questions 
for a comparative analysis of three 
contemporary art critics. (CFR) 

AN: EJ467338 

.AU: Lestcr.-Nita-C. 

TI: "Can a Degree in Visual Ai ts Be Taught at 
a Distance?" 

JN: Distance-Education: vl4 nl p27-39 1993 

AB: Examines the need for and the feasibility 
of a visual arts degree through distance 
education based on experiences at the 
University of Southern Queensland 
(Australia). Highlights include a theoretical 
background and a survey of art educators that 
addressed methods of instruction, feedback, 
face-to-face contact, and assessment. 
(Contains 20 references.) (LRW ) 



AN: ED348328 

AU: MacGregor.-Ronald-N. 

TI: POST-MODERNISM. ART 
EDUCATORS. AND ART EDUCATION. 
ERIC DIGEST. 

CS: Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for Art 
Education. Bloomington. IN. 

PY: 1992 
NT; 3 p. 

AB: This ERIC digest explores aspects of 
post-modernism in art and art education. The 
adoption of post-modern attitudes by art 
educators must result in the generation of 
different, but no less difficult questions about 
the nature of formal education. Support for 
this argument comes from recent art 
education publications supplcmentetl by 
relevant, but more general, material about 
post-modernism. A 9-item lio of references is 
included. (Author) 
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AN: KJ467897 

AU: MacGregoi\-Ronald-N. 

Tl: “A Short Guide to Alternative Assessment 
Practiees." 

JN: Avt‘EiUicaUou\ v45 n6 p34-38 Nov 1992 

AB; Reviews alternative assessment practices 
in several nations and questions whether 
these techniques should be used in the United 
States. Focuses on moderation, a technique in 
which trained evaluators adjust grades to 
ensure equitable distribution among 
participating schools. Concludes that 
evaluation in art education presents special 
problems and that methods used by other 
nations may provide useful models. (CFR) 

AN; KJ484196 

AU: Matthews.-Catherine-F. 

Tl: “Interactive Video.'* 

JN: Sciencc-Tcuchcn v6l n.^ p2()-2.^ Mar 
1994 

AB: Hxplains how watching video clips of 
Richard Feynman helped students change 
their ideas regarding science, scientists, and 
society. (PR) 

AN: EJ476802 

AU: May.-Wanda-T. 

Tl: “Teaching as a Work of Art in tlie 
iVledium of Curriculum.'* 

JN: Tlieory-iut()-Prcu't\(r\ v.^2 n4 p2l()-I8 
Fall 199.3 

AB: Describes good teaching as a work of 
art, elaborating on what makes the qualitative 
difference. The article discusses curriculum 
as the medium ol teachers, teaching as an art, 
the form of iiesthetic experience, artistic ways 
of know ing, processes of artistic expression, 
and the practical and eclectic arts in forming 
curriculum. (SM ) 



AN: EJ462885 

AU: Morris, -Barbara-S. 

Tl: “Two Dimensions of 'reaching Television 
Literacy: Analyzing 1'elevision Content and 
Analyzing Television Viewing." 

JN: Canadi(in-J(>itrnal-of-E(li(cati(>fHil- 
Coffiffutnicatic^n: v22 nl p37-45 ,Spr 1993 

AB: Discusses how to teach critical thinking 
about television and describes methods used 
in a college class on television analysis. Two 
approaches are examined: television content 
analysis, w ith an example of sports 
commentary; and analyzing television 
viewing, including a questionnaire developed 
by students, (five references) (LRW) 



AN: EJ466169 

AU: Murdick, “William: Grinstead, -Richard 
1*1: “Art, Writing, and Politics," 

JN: Art-Education: v45 n5 p58-65 Sep 1992 

AB: Contends that writing across the 
curriculum, including the visual arts, has 
become a major educational trend in the past 
decade. Argues that writing helps shape the 
processes of art criticism and appreciation. 
Includes suggestions for writing assignments 
and examples of student writing. (CFR) 

AN: EJ455153 

AU: Parks.-Mary 

Tl: “Arts and Crafts Workshop. Capture the 
Sea!** 

JN: Instructor: vl()2 n2 p78-79 Sep 1992 

AB: Presents art projects to help elementary 
educators teach their students about 
seascapes, providing students with basic 
techniques for portraying texture and mood in 
art. After discussing seascapes and lines and 
showing some examples, teachers can help 
students create seascapes from construction 
paper alone or w ith construction paper ami 
vvatcrcolors. (SM) 
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AN; EJ466168 

All; Parks.-Michiicl-H. 

Tl: "Tlie Art of Pctiagogy: Artistic Behavior 
as a Model for Teaching." 

JN; Ait-E<hicatioiv. v45 n.'i p51-57 Sep 1992 

AB: Maintains that teachers and artists are 
alike in that they are comnuinicators. 
inciuircrs, required to know themselves, 
trained to think qualitatively, concerned with 
technique, and evaluated by their work. 

Argues thtit using the model of the teachei' as 
artist is superior to using only technical and 
quantifiable methods. (CFR) 

AN: EJ473197 

AU: Payne.-Margaret 

Tl: "Games Children Play; Playthings as User 
F-riendly Aids for Learning in Art 
Appreciation." 

JN; Eiirly-Child-Dcvclopmeiit-aml-Carc'. \ S9 
plOl-16 199.J 

AB; Hlementary school art hist(.)ry lessons 
may be aided by the use of e\ erydiiy gtimes 
and playthings, such as Jigsaw pu//lcs. board 
games, card games, puppets, and dolls, that 
have been altered to include tin art history 
overlay. .Such activities should help children 
better understiind tut and encourage them to 
talk about art. Specific examples of such 
activities are provided. (MD.M) 

AN; E.I467902 

AU; Perkins. -Allison 

Tl: “The Amon C'arter Museum: Paintings 
That Tell a Story." 

JN; Art-Ediicaiioii: v4() n2 p2.‘^-.T^ Vlar 199.J 

AB: Presents four classroom lessons designed 
I'or elementiiry and secondtiry students btiscd 
on paintings in the Amon Carter Museum in 
Fort Worth. Texas. Provides an overall goal, 
specific objccti\cs. background of the 
painting, and suggestions for discussion and 
activities for each painting. Includes full-page 
color prints of each ptiinting. (C'FR) 



AN; E.14584.41 

AU; Poltorak.-David 

Tl; "Problems of Perception of Audio-Visual 
Information in .Studying History." 

JN: History-Teacher. v2.'i n.'^ p.'^13-19 May 
1 992 

AB: Discusses using educational and popular 
films and television for history instruction. 
Argues that students need training to sec the 
bias built into film making through the 
editing process. Urges that critical thinking 
must be developed in students to make use of 
mass media coverage of historical and current 
events as teaching tools. (DK) 

AN: EJ423754 

AU; Prisco. Kathryn L. 

Tl; "The Aesthetic Journal; A Creative Tool 
in Art Education." 

JN: .School-Arts'. v90 n.3 p24-26 Nov 1990 

AB: Presents the Aesthetic Journal for junior 
high school art students. Designed to increase 
aesthetic perception, art history knowledge, 
and art vocabulary, the journal also helps 
students independently respond to artw'orks 
without peer intluence. Outlines journal 
assignments and guidelines for students and 
teachers. Includes smaple entries from 
se\ enth and eighth grade students. 

AN: ED336323 

Tl: PROGRA.M OF STUDIFIS. 
INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS AND 
OBJECTIVES; ART 

C\S: West Virginia Sttite Dept, of Eductition. 
Cliarleston. 

PY; 1991 
NT: K 1 p. 

AB: Instructional goals and sample 
instructiontd objectives for tirt education in 
West Virginia's public schools arc outlined. A 
comprehensive arts education program is 
basic to the general education of every child. 
To guiding prinicples directed teh programs' 
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design. First, each sludenls should have 
opportunities to aequire skills in the four 
diseiplines of art eciueation: art production, 
art history, aesthetics, and art criticism, 

Second, an art education program should 
provide a sequential series of required and 
elective offerings to enable students to 
develop perception, production skills, 
appreciation, critical thinking skills, 
imagination, and personal identity. 

AN: KJ437353 

AU: Ryan, -Francis-.!. 

TI: "An Integrated Approach to Teaching 
Modernist Literature and Painting." 

JN: Eni^lisIhJournal: vSl nl p4b-48 .Ian 1992 

.AB: Discusses the benefits of integrating the 
teaching of literature and painting. Describes 
the benefits to students in the understanding 
of both forms. Asserts that using visual arts 
improves students' motivation as well as their 
o\erall understanding of modernism. (PR A) 

AN: KD353624 

AU: SpIaine,-JohiK Splaine.-Pam 
TI: HDU(T\TIN(rrHF:a)NSUMi;R OF' 
TFd.FAMSION: AN INTFIRACTIVF: 
APPROAC'H. 

PY: 1992 

AV: C'ritical 1‘hinking Press and Software, 

P.O. Box 44S, Pacific Oro\ e. CA 939S()-044S 
(SI 5.95: leacher's Ciuide: S7.95. plus 
postage/handling, prepaid) 

NT: 239 p. 

AB: incorporating skills and procedures 
which students can use in nuuw' areas of the 
curriculum, this book, and accompanying 
"teacher's guide," provides interactive 
activities that are lun and that help students in 
grades 4 through 12 become critical viewers 
of television, ‘fhe book provides homework 
actixities that turn the normaII\ wasted time 



watching television into an active learning 
experience. After an introduction to critical 
viewing, the book presents separate chapters 
on critically viewing commercials, game 
shows, the news, docudramas. television 
series, soap operas, sports, MI'V, cartoons, 
and movies. A concluding chapter presents 
activities and questions to help students 
summari/e and remember what they have 
learned in the book, A glossary of terms used 
in television and film and a 120-item 
bibliography are attached, 1'he Teacher's 
Guide offers a review of the student book's 
general features, chapter by-chaptei teaching 
suggestions, and additional activities and 
questions for each chapter of the textbook as 
well as additional assignments that do not fit 
into specific chapters, I'he guide also contains 
an expanded glossary of television and film 
terms, a guide to video resources, and a list of 
addresses of networks and program services. 
An appendix contains a sample letter to 
parents describing the intent of the student 
book: a sample permission slip to obtain 
parental permission for students to study 
television programs that they may not 
typically be permitted to view: a section 
guiding educators in observing and niiding 
out more about copyright guidelines: and 
reproducible viewing logs that are used in 
conjunction with assignments in the student 
book. (R.S) 

AN: i;j467SW 

AU: Stinespring.-.lohn-A: Steele. -Brian-D. 

1‘1: "Teaching Art History: (ietting Started," 
.IN: Arf-luluaUion: v4(> ii2 p7-l3 Mar 1 993 

AB: Recommends using an activity-based 
approach to art history similar to that ol tlie 
"new social studies" movement of the I9b0s. 
Provides suggestions for activities related to 
art criticism, stxlc. and iiuluctixe leaining. 
('oncludes that stiulent activities can help 
inter I ate art history and studio art in art 
education programs. (C'F'R) 
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AN: ED341638 

AU: Stokrocki.-Mary 

TI: CREATIVE TENSION; PROBLEMS IN 
TEACHING ART EDUCATION TO 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS. 

PY: 1992 
NT; 9 p. 

AB; Classroom teachers have stereotypes anti 
myths about art edueation that seem to arise 
for various reasons including a range of 
backgrounds, interests, and lack of art 
experiences; diversity and contradiction of 
preferences; expectations for an easy course 
and high grades; and preconceptions about art 
and art teaching. This latter category includes 
confusion between creative versus conceptual 
learning, hard work versus completing the 
task assigned, art learning as rule-drive 
versus rule-divergent, and compulsive versus 
disciplined behavior. A participant 
observation study was set up to address these 
problems, suggest solutions, and explore a 
major metaphor of art education as creative 
tension. ( KM) 



AN: ED343296 

AU; .Suter. -Thomas -E.; Bibbey, -Melissa-R. 
TI; THE COMPUTER; AN ART TOOL FOR 
THE VLSUALLY GIPTED. A CURRICULUM 
GUIDE. 

C.S; Wheelersburg Local School District. OH. 
PY; 1991 

AV; Wheelersburg High .School. Computer 
Art Program, Pirate Dr.. Wheelersburg. OH 
4.5694 {$2().00). 

NT; 114p. 

AB; This eurrieulum guide shows how such 
students can be taught to utilize computers as 
an art medium and tool. An initial selection 
covers program implementation including 
setup, cla.ss structure and scheduling, 
teaching strategies, and houseeleaning and 
maintenance. Also included are an extensive 
glossary, explanations of computer art 
terminology, a discussion of the principles 
and elements of visual organization, a brief 
history of computer art, and a bibliography of 
41 references. 



AN; EJ419169 

AU; Stout. -Candace- Jesse 

TI; "Emphasis on Expressive Outcomes in 

Teaching Art Appreciation." 

JN; Art-lulucation: v4.^ ii5 p57-65 Sep 1990 

AB; Shows how learning, in an art 
appreciation class, can be more meaningliil 
and lasting by emphasizing expressive 
outcomes that develop during class and 
renect students' life experiences. Explains 
how teachers can take advantage of students' 
spontaneously generated questions. Provides 
four examples from an undergraduate class 
that can be applied at junior and senior high 
school levels. 



AN: EJ478438 

AU; Swanson. -Richard- A. 

TI; "The Civil War or the War between the 
States. Lesson Plan." 

JN; OAH-Ma^azim'-of-History. v8 nl p44-45 
Fall 199.^ 

AB; Asserts that the PBS series "The Civil 
War" presents historical information that can 
encourage critical thinking by students. 
Offers a lesson plan based on one program in 
the series. "The Cause." Provides iiuestions 
for student discussion and outlines writing 
assienments based on the series. (CFR) 
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AN: EJ469735 

AU: Sylva.-Ron 

'ri: "Creation and Re-Creation in Art 
Education.** 

JN: Art-Iuluration: v46 nl p7-l 1 Jan 1993 

AB: Maintains that teaching the creation of 
art can be lost in the emphasis on discipline- 
based art education. Argues that much ot* art 
education is studying the art ot* others or the 
concepts and principles that can be derived 
from others. Contends that the process of 
personally creating art must be revived as an 
integral part of art education. (CFR) 



AN: EJ423751 

AU: Turnquist, -Antoinette-E. 

TI: "Variety is the Spice of Aesthetics.’* 

JN: Sciwol-Ans: v90 ii3 pI7-19 Nov 1990 

AB: Provides a sculpture analysis lesson on 
aesthetic scanning designed to avoid the 
monotony of step-by-step discussion of 
sensory, formal, technical, and expressive 
properties of works of art. Offers four 
t|uestions on sculpture analysis. Ctnicludes 
that \ ariety in aesthetic scanning is essential 
to keep both students and teachers motivated. 



AN: EJ469738 

AU: York, -Jeffrey: And-Others 

Tl: "Art and the Environment: A Sense of 

Place.** 

JN: Art-Eihu'utiofK v46 nl p25-2S,53-57 Jan 
1993 

AB: Presents teaching procedures for using 
four paintings of the environment in 
secondary classrooms. Includes questions for 
student discussion and enrichment. Provides 
color photographs of the four paintings. 

(CFR) 

AN: EJ466164 

AU: Zurmuehlen.-Marilyn 

Tl: "Post-Modernist Objects: A Relation 

between the Past and Present.** 

JN: Art-Education: v45 n5 plO-lO Sep 1992 

AB: Examines postmodernist art and its 
impact on architecture and visual art in the 
United States. States that this genre of art has 
affeeted dramatically object art, such as 
furniture design. Contends that 
postmodernism can be traced through societal 
and personal histories. (CFR) 
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